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ONLY  A  HARMONICA 

for  Christmas 


by  Herbert  Witten 


T  PICKED  UP  the  harmonica  from 
*•  where  I  had  tossed  it  on  the 
straw-filled  mattress  cover  right  after 
mail  call.  A  measly  harmonica  for 
Christmas,  I  thought  bitterly.  Some 
morale  builder  for  a  guy  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  with  all  that  water  between 
him  and  home,  in  this  strange  land  of 
Italy. 

Since  we'd  come  back  from  the 
front  for  a  short  rest,  I'd  waited 
breathlessly  during  mail  call  every 
day.  I  had  expected  a  weapons-car- 
rier full  of  packages  from  my  folks 
and  friends  back  home,  fruit  cakes, 
candies  of  all  kinds,  and  a  dozen  and 
one  other  things  I'd  dreamed  about. 

Now  I  pounded  one  lone  har- 
monica in  the  palm  of  my  hand.  Dis- 
gusted, I  jammed  it  in  my  jacket 
pocket  and  walked  to  the  opening  of 
the  pyramidal  tent.  It  was  a  lonely, 
deserted  sight  that  met  my  eyes. 
There  wasn't  a  half  dozen  fellows  in 


sight,  and  they  were  all  on  duty.  The 
rest  had  gone  into  the  big  town  or 
the  nearby  village  to  celebrate 
Christmas  in  a  lively  and  riotous 
fashion.  I  was  inclined  to  be  more 
temperate  in  my  celebrating,  but  I 
was  so  blue  I  was  ripe  to  try  their 
method. 

My  gaze  slid  indifferently  across 
the  vineyard  and  on  across  the  wheat 
stubble  field  just  beyond  it.  Over 
there  a  small  stone  house  butted  into 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  I  thought 
of  the  little  boy  who  every  day 
brought  me  some  chestnuts.  I  always 
gave  him  something  in  return,  a  piece 
of  gum,  some  lifesavers,  or  a  block 
of  the  hard  chocolate  issued  with 
our  rations.  He  would  smile  timidly 
and  thank  me  in  clumsy  English. 

Suddenly  the  loneliness  and  dis- 
appointment inside  me  was  too  much. 
I  started  walking  across  the  fields 
toward  the  small  house.  What  re- 


lease  I  expected  to  find  there  I  didn't 
know,  but  just  the  walking  was  better 
than  sitting  forlornly  in  the  deserted 
tent. 

The  grayish  dull  brown  country- 
side looked  drab  and  desolate.  The 
gloom  of  oncoming  night  pressed 
down  on  me. 

While  walking  I  thought,  why  did 
my  packages  have  to  be  delayed? 
Why  did  it  have  to  be  mine?  I 
knew  my  folks  hadn't  forgotten  me. 
I  was  sure  I  had  plenty  of  gifts  on 
the  way.  But  they  would  arrive  after 
Christmas,  maybe  after  I  had  gone 
back  to  the  front.  I  was  almost  over- 
come with  homesickness.  So  I  knew 
this  would  be  the  worst  Christmas 
I  had  ever  spent  in  all  my  life. 

A  strong  urge  almost  turned  me 
back,  but  for  some  reason  I  went 
on.  Darkness  was  folding  quickly 
about  me  when  I  reached  the  small 
house.  I  paused  before  knocking. 
The  thought  came  to  me:  What  pur- 
pose had  I  here?  Perhaps  the  boy's 
parents  were  unfriendly.  I  couldn't 
even  speak  Italian. 

Still  I  tapped  the  door  lightly.  It 
was  opened  by  a  small,  dark  man. 
He  eyed  me,  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
then  smiled  genially.  "Com  en, 
Pison,"  he  invited  warmly. 

I  stepped  inside,  "Thanks,  you 
speak  English?" 

"A  leetle.  I  leev  in  Amerik  long 
time  go.  Leev  ther  two,  three  yer." 
He  took  me  by  the  arm,  "Com,  sit. 
Welcum." 

I  followed  him  into  the  kitchen. 
There  he  introduced  me  to  his  pretty, 
dark-eyed  wife.  Like  most  of  the 
women  in  this  war-racked  country, 
she  had  a  weary,  hopeless  look  in 
her  eyes.  She  nodded  to  me,  smiled, 
and  motioned  for  me  to  sit  down. 

It  was  then  I  noticed  the  little  boy 
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in  the  corner  by  the  stove.  When  I ! 
spoke  to  him,  he  smiled  limply,  then 
looked  away. 

I  was  conscious  of  the  bare  con-  j 
dition  of  the  house.  There  was  no 
brightly    lighted    tree    with     gaily 
wrapped  packages  under  it  and  no 
decorations  about  the  room. 

The  small  candle  with  the  melted 
wax  oozing  down  the  side  making  it ! 
warped  and  knotty,  threw  off  a 
meager,  orange  glow  that  lapped  at 
the  dark  corners  and  the  blackened 
walls.  My  spirits  dipped  again.  I  was ! 
on  the  verge  of  leaving,  for  there 
was  nothing  here  in  this  dingy,  war- 
blighted  home  to  brighten  my  bleak 
Christmas.  And  possibly  I  was  im-i 
posing  on  them. 

Before  I  could  politely  excuse  my- ! 
self  and  take  my  leave  the  woman 
took  some  cookies  out  of  the  stove. 
The  man  looked  at  them.  Then  he 
said  something  to  the  little  boy  and 
nodded  toward  the  cookies.  The  little 
boy  glanced  up,  but  instantiy  he 
ducked  his  head  and  went  back  to 
his  dark  mood. 

The  woman  brewed  a  drink,  whichi 
I  took  to  be  coffee,  and  poured  out 
three  cups,  and  set  the  cookies  on, 
the  table.  She  gave  the  little  boy' 
some  cookies  and  a  home-concocted 
drink  of  some  kind.  Then  she  sat 
down  at  the  table. 

The  man  said,  "Eat." 

The  cookies  had  a  vague  taste  of| 
sugar,  and  I  had  to  force  the  drink 
down.  But  to  me  the  taste  meant! 
nothing,  for  the  man  and  woman  had 
made  it  Christmas  in  a  small  way 
and  I  was  deeply  grateful.  I  wished 
that  some  way  I  could  repay  them. 

Later,  when  I  was  ready  to  leave, 
I  went  over  to  the  little  boy.  He 
munched  slowly  on  the  cookies,  his 
head  bowed.  I  had  never  seen  any- 


one  look  so  pitiful.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand what  was  ailing  him.  I  would 
have  given  anything  if  I  could  have 
done  something  that  would  have 
cheered  him. 

I  leaned  over  to  pat  his  kinky 
head,  and  my  hand  brushed  my 
jacket  pocket  and  the  harmonica.  The 
harmonica!  My  only  Christmas  pres- 
ent. I  took  it  out  of  my  pocket  and 
handed  it  toward  the  little  boy. 

His  eyes  grew  big  and  round  when 
he  saw  it.  He  looked  hopefully  to- 
ward his  dad  and  mother.  They 
smiled  and  nodded.  He  reached  out 
a  tiny  hand  slowly,  as  though  the 
harmonica  was  an  apparition  that 
would  glide  away  when  his  hand 
touched  it. 

His  slender  fingers  clasped  over 
it,  then  tightened  and  pulled.  He 
drew  it  slowly  toward  him,  his  shin- 
ing eyes  growing  bigger  with  dis- 
belief and  the  magnitude  of  this 
thing  that  was  happening  to  him.  He 
held  it  before  him,  his  eyes  fastened 
on  it  as  though  he  couldn't  force 
them  away. 

His  dad  said  something  to  him. 
The  boy  looked  at  him  shyly  then 
turned  the  harmonica  over  and  over 
in  his  trembling  hands.  He  lifted  it 
carefully  to  his  lips.  The  man  and 
woman  kept  coaxing  him.  He  blew 
again  and  laughed.  In  the  next  few 
moments  the  small  kitchen  was  filled 
with  distorted  noises.  He  blew  until 
he  was  gasping  for  breath.  When  he 
had  caught  his  breath  he  would 
laugh  shrilly,  then  blow  again. 

Sometime  later,  as  I  was  leaving, 
the  man  and  woman  followed  me  to 
the  door.  Their  faces  were  flushed 
with  happiness  and  gratitude.  I  saw 
a  soft  mist  in  the  woman's  eyes.  The 
tired,   sad   look  had   slipped   away. 


The  man  clasped  my  hand  in  a  firm, 
warm  grip. 

The  feeble  words  of  thanks  they 
tried  to  say  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  look  on  their  faces  and 
in  their  eyes. 

It  was  with  this  beautiful  picture 
in  my  mind  and  the  discordant  blow- 
ing of  the  harmonica  in  my  ears  that 
I  stepped  out  into  the  night  and 
walked  slowly  across  the  field.  My 
mind  was  so  filled  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  little  boy  and  his  parents  that 
I  was  halfway  to  my  tent  before  I 
noticed  the  change  about  me.  I 
stopped  and  stared  in  wonderment  at 
the  beautiful  picture  about  me. 

A  moon  as  big  as  a  searchlight 
glazed  the  earth  in  soft,  sparkling 
brilliance.  One  star  in  the  east  stood 
out  more  profoundly  than  all  the 
others.  I  glanced  back  at  the  house  I 
had  just  left,  and  there  was  some- 
thing about  it  that  reminded  me  of 
the  squat,  stone  houses  I  had  seen  in 
the  Bible.  What  a  miraculous  change 
had  taken  place  since  I  walked  in  the 
dusk  only  a  short  time  ago. 

I  thought  of  the  man  and  woman 
and  how  their  kindness  had  made  it 
a  bright  Christmas  for  me  after  all. 
An  unwanted  harmonica  in  the 
hands  of  that  little  boy  had  made  it 
the  best  Christmas  ever. 


"Funny  thing,  Dad"  he  said,  "when  I  was  loneliest 
I  began  to  remember  things  you  used  to  say." 


JIM  FOUND  THE  WAY 


TT  WAS  Sunday.  The  Greyhound 
-*■  bus  rolled  smoothly  along  the 
highway  ribbon,  out  into  the  Cali- 
fornia prairie.  Old  Ben  sat  in  an 
aisle  seat  anxiously  watching  out  the 
blue-tinted  window  for  first  sight  of 
the  air  base.  The  bus  driver  might 
forget,  and  Ben  didn't  want  to  miss 
it.  He  knew  it  was  off  the  highway, 
because  the  driver  had  shown  sur- 
prise when  Ben  told  him  where  he 
wanted  off. 

"Somebody  gonna  meet  you,  dad?" 
the  driver  asked. 

"No,"  Ben  said  in  a  sure  voice. 
"  'Tain't  far.  I  kin  walk  it,  I  reckon. 
Walked  lots  further  than  that  in  my 
day.  No  trick  ay  tall." 

The  driver  had  shrugged  and  Ben 
boarded  the  bus.  He  would  have 
liked  a  seat  near  the  window,  felt 
less  penned  in  if  he  could  see  the 
country  go  by,  but  he  didn't  want  to 
bother  anybody  when  he  got  off.  He 
couldn't  seem  to  get  used  to  people 
in  California.  Spent  too  many  years 
on  a  farm  in  Montana. 

A  frown  deepened  the  lines  in  his 
forehead.  His  boy  Jim  was  at  that 
air  base  waiting  to  be  shipped  out 
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to  Japan.  This  youngest  son,  Jim, 
only  eighteen,  wasn't  ready  for 
Japan,  and  Ben  knew  it. 

All  the  praying  Ben  had  done  to 
God  for  his  boy's  safety  didn't  seem 
to  help  much,  because  Jim  didn't 
believe  in  God.  Not  that  he'd  ever 
been  a  bad  boy,  but  he  just  didn't 
have  any  faith,  couldn't  get  him  to 
church.  Oh,  Jim  didn't  talk  against 
it,  just  wouldn't  go. 

Fact  is,  he  was  a  good  kid,  never 
gave  Ben  too  much  trouble,  and 
loved  music.  Ben  could  almost  hear 
his  son's  voice  singing  as  he  had 
worked  around  the  farm.  Spent  more 
time  singing  than  he  did  working 
sometimes,  Ben  thought. 

But  Jim  had  no  faith,  and  Ben 
knew  faith  was  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  when  you  were 
"over  there."  He'd  failed  his  boy.  He 
didn't  know  where  he'd  failed  either. 
Now  he  was  going  to  see  the  boy  for 
the  last  time — the  last  short  time — it 
wasn't  enough.  If  all  the  training  and 
talking  he'd  done  in  eighteen  years 
hadn't  worked,  what  could  he  do  in 
a  couple  of  hours? 

Doggedly    he    squared    his    thin 


shoulders,  heavy  with  old  battle 
ache,  unwilling  to  give  up.  He  was  an 
old  soldier  going  into  his  last  battle 
with  great  fear  in  his  heart.  It  was 
a  greater  fear  than  he'd  ever  had 
for  himself  in  the  war  he'd  fought. 
But  then  he'd  believed  in  God  im- 
plicitly. He'd  had  a  kind  of  faith 
that  these  kids,  so  sure  of  them- 
selves, so  young  and  splendidly  fit, 
didn't  seem  to  have.  Ben's  heart 
cried  for  them,  and  his  lips  moved 
in  muted  prayer. 

Where  had  he  failed?  His  right 
hand  clenched  around  the  hard  ball 
of  his  left  where  they  rested  tensely 
on  his  knees,  as  he  tried  to  think. 
It  was  so  important,  what  he'd  say 
now,  and  he  needed  more  time.  As 
he  watched  the  rolling  grassland  so 
he  wouldn't  miss  the  air  base,  fears 
battled  within  him.  He  wanted  to 
see  his  boy,  yet  he  wasn't  ready  to 
see  him.  He  hadn't  thought  what  to 
say — the  time  was  too  short. 

When  the  base  came  into  sight 
his  breath  wheezed  out  of  him,  and 
he  shrank  in  his  good  blue  suit.  He 
almost  wished  the  bus  would  drive 
by,  or  that  the  base  would  disappear 
like  a  mirage  on  the  desert  of  brown 
grass.  Ben  wondered  if  the  driver 
remembered,  but  he  couldn't  make 
his  voice  ask. 

He  sat  forward,  his  eyes,  ears,  and 
body  movement  fighting  against  a 
stop.  Then  the  motor  broke  in 
rhythm,  and  Ben  knew  the  bus  driver 
had  remembered.  As  the  wheels 
crunched  in  the  gravel  at  the  edge 
of  the  road,  Ben  squared  his  shoul- 
ders and  stood  in  the  aisle. 

"Pretty  hot  for  a  walk,"  the  driver 
said  as  the  door  opened. 

Hardly  seeing  him,  Ben  answered, 
"Reckon  I'll  make  it."  He  stepped 
clear,    hesitated,    watched   wistfully 


as  the  blue  and  gray  rear  of  the  bus 
thundered  into  motion  and  merged, 
smaller  and  quieter,  into  the  rolling 
grass  distance. 

Then  he  started  up  the  road  to  the 
base.  The  distant  sight  of  the  regi- 
mented rows  of  barracks  stirred 
memories  in  him.  He'd  trained  at 
Fort  Lewis,  himself,  before  going 
from  there  to  New  York  and  France. 
Then  names  like  Chateau-Thierry, 
Soissons,  St.  Mihiel,  Meuse-Argonne. 

Over  the  top  in  the  Soissons  drive, 
he'd  been  platoon  leader.  He'd  found 
if  he  counted  three  paces  then  halted 
his  platoon,  the  Germans  missed 
them.  One,  two,  three,  halt.  He'd  fol- 
lowed that  pattern  as  sure  of  him- 
self as  if  he  were  counting  furrows 
on  the  farm.  Men  dropped  all  around 
and  not  one  in  his  platoon. 

St.  Mihiel — that  was  the  battle. 
He'd  been  cleaning  his  rifle  when  he 
heard  the  shell  coming.  You  could 
hear  them  fired  from  the  gun,  whin- 
ing through  the  air,  and  you  knew 
they  were  coming  your  way — how 
soon,  how  close? 

He  started  for  his  shellhole  and 
something  told  him  not  to  go.  So  he 
ran  and  got  in  the  trench  instead. 
His  side  of  the  shellhole,  blasted  to  a 
crumbled  crater,  took  the  main  body 
of  the  shell.  His  partner — what  was 
his  name,  English? — was  hit  in  the 
shoulder.  When  Ben  went  back  to 
get  his  rifle  from  the  tree  where  he'd 
been  leaning,  there  was  a  two-inch 
piece  of  shrapnel,  head  high  to  a 
sitting  man  in  that  tree.  He  hadn't 
been  scared.  He  knew  that  somehow 
God  had  been  with  him. 

He'd  told  Jim,  tried  to  show  the 
boy  what  faith  meant.  Somehow  he'd 
failed  to  get  Jim  to  see.  He'd  written 
to  Jim,  too,  every  two  or  three  days. 
And  he'd  sent  him  some  packages. 
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Jim  had  written  home  often.  His  let- 
ters were  full  of  camp  life;  sometimes 
they  sounded  lonely.  But  Ben  had 
never  been  sure  how  the  bov  reallv 
felt. 

Ben  had  almost  reached  the  gate 
when  he  looked  up.  His  eyes  blurred; 
it  was  so  hot.  He'd  been  walking  too 
fast.  Slowing  up,  he  approached  the 
information  booth.  He  had  to  crack 
his  voice  loose  to  state,  "Jim  Camp- 
bell, Squadron  331.  I'm  his  dad." 
Again  he  squared  his  shoulders. 

The  young  man  in  the  booth  said, 
"All  right,  sir,  I'll  call  Airman  Camp- 
bell." Ben  stepped  away  from  the 
window  to  wait,  heart  throbbing  but 
head  up  and  back  stiff. 

It  was  a  small  base,  fenced  in  from 
the  grassland  surrounding  it  for 
miles.  Four  rows  of  clapboard  bar- 
racks, two  stories  high,  were  split 
down  the  middle  by  a  row  of  odd- 
sized  quarters  for  officers,  mess  hall, 
commissary  and  the  like.  Severe, 
regimented,  not  very  pretty,  just  a 
jumping-off  place  to  Japan. 

Then  he  saw  a  young  man  ap- 
proaching, and  he  started.  Not  Jim. 
Ben  held  his  stance  at  attention  until 
the  boy  spoke,  "Mr.  Campbell,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Ben  said,  then  flushed. 
The  kid  was  an  airman,  and  Ben  had 
been  a  sergeant  when  he  was  mus- 
tered out  at  the  end  of  his  war. 

The  boy  grinned,  relaxed,  and 
stuck  out  his  hand.  "I  am  Robert 
Adams.  Jim  asked  me  to  meet  you 
and  show  you  around.  He'll  be  done 
in  about  a  half  hour,  and  you  can  go 
to  lunch  together." 

Ben  was  disappointed.  "I  could 
just  wait  somewheres.  Don't  want 
to  be  a  bother." 

"No  bother,  sir.  I  couldn't  do 
enough  for  Jim's  dad,"  Adams  said. 

Ben   looked   wonderingly    at   the 
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young  face,  but  the  fellow  started  up 
the  road  to  the  middle  row  of  build- 
ings. Ben  tried  to  match  his  stride 
and  was  embarrassed  when  the  air- 
man cut  his  pace  down.  "Sure  looks 
like  a  military  base  all  right,"  Ben 
commented.  He  couldn't  bring  him- 
self to  ask  this  young  fellow  about 
his  own  son. 

"This  one  isn't  very  pretty," 
Adams  said.  "They  just  hold  us  here 
a  few  days  before  we're  shipped  out, 
so  the  accommodations  aren't  so 
good." 

Somewhere  there  was  singing, 
kind  of  out  of  place  for  this  setting, 
yet  somehow  blending  into  the  coun- 
try beyond.  Ben  remembered  it  was 
Sunday.  They  were  approaching  a 
one-story  clapboard  building  like  all 
the  rest,  except  it  had  a  cross  over 
the  door — a  chapel. 

Ben's  feet  halted;  the  boy  turned. 
"Like  to  go  in,  sir,"  he  asked  softly. 

"Yes — yes,  sir,  I  would,"  Ben  re- 
plied. 

The  singing  increased  in  volume, 
then  stopped.  Adams  led  the  way 
through  an  open  door  into  one  big 
room.  The  folding  chairs  were  filled 
with  young  men.  As  he  looked 
around  Ben  thought,  just  kids,  clean 
little  lads  dressed  up  in  air  corps 
uniforms.  Somewhere  in  this  camp 
my  son  is  one  of  them.  Well,  there's 
no  better  place  to  spend  a  half  hour. 

A  young  man  rose  and  motioned 
Ben  to  a  chair  on  the  aisle.  Ben  shook 
his  head  but  the  fellow  pantomimed 
insistence.  Since  other  eyes  were 
turning,  Ben  sat  down  quickly  with 
a  murmured,  "Thank  you." 

The  singing  commenced  again. 
Ben  looked  toward  the  singers.  A 
small  group  near  the  front  stood 
facing  the  rest.  The  chaplain  stood 
with  his  hands  folded  on  a  makeshift 


podium,  head  bowed.  The  atmos- 
phere was  soothing,  and  Ben  felt  his 
rigid  body  relax. 

Then  the  voices  of  the  choir 
softened  into  the  background,  and 
one  voice  began  the  Lord's  Prayer — 
a  high  clear  tenor.  The  audience 
hushed,  and  Ben  felt  his  own  chest 
swell  and  his  breath  quicken.  His 
eyes  searched  for  the  singer,  then 
found  him. 

"Thy  will  be  done,"  the  young 
voice  rose  and  came  down  the  scale. 
Involuntarily  Ben  got  to  his  feet — 
Jim,  his  boy.  As  tears  rolled  down  his 
furrowed  cheeks,  Ben  was  conscious 
that  the  other  men  had  also  risen. 
The  look  on  the  faces  of  those  airmen 
as  they  listened  to  the  song  fill  the 
chapel  made  Ben's  heart  ache  for 
them. 

The  last  tone  of  an  "Amen"  echoed 
away.  Jim  stepped  out  from  the 
group  and  came  down  the  aisle.  Ben 
squared  his  shoulders,  set  his  chin, 
and  pulled  in  his  stomach.  Jim 
grinned  and  walked  quickly  with  his 
hands  thrust  out  toward  his  father. 

"Dad,"  he  said  as  he  took  both  of 
Ben's  hands  in  his  and  Ben  felt  the 
strong  pressure,  "I  sure  hoped  you'd 
come.  I  know  it's  a  long  way  but 
we'll  be  shipped  out  of  here  in  fifteen 
days.  I  wanted  awfully  to  see  you — 
to  tell  you  face  to  face  all  the  things 
I  couldn't  seem  to  put  into  a  letter. 
Didn't  seem  quite  right  not  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  you  and  tell  you  how 
I  appreciate  everything  you  taught 
me.  Let's  go  somewhere  and  talk." 

Ben  flushed  and  they  turned  out 
into  the  dry  air  of  the  California 
desert  and  walked  toward  another 
low  building. 

"You're  lookin'  good,  son,"  Ben 
started  awkwardly. 

"I    am    now,"    Jim    said.     "Fcfr 


a  while  though  I  sure  hated  it — be- 
ing away  from  home — service  life. 
Funny  thing  though,  when  I  was  the 
loneliest  I  began  to  remember  things 
you'd  told  me.  Lots  of  times  it 
seemed  like  you  were  right  in  camp 
talking  to  me.  I  began  to  see  what 
you  meant  about  having  faith  in 
God.  I  was  scared,  too,  Dad.  I'm  not 
any  more. 

As  he  talked,  Ben  watched  his 
boy's  calm  face,  clear  eyes.  They  told 
him  what  he  wanted  to  know.  His 
boy  did  have  faith,  real  faith  that  he 
could  share  with  other  men.  Ben 
knew  they  needed  it  as  they  would 
never  need  it  again,  and  his  chest 
swelled  in  pride  and  love.  He  needn't 
fear  for  the  young  man  he  was  send- 
ing to  battle.  His  boy  would  go 
stronger  than  the  rest,  stronger  than 
his  own  father;  for  this  boy  had 
something  to  give  to  others.  Many 
had  faith,  a  trembling  kind,  but  few 
had  faith  to  share.  Ben  thanked  God 
from  deep  in  his  father's  heart. 
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Christmas  Customs 

wf,  UJcdt&i  /C.  Putney 


THE  MISTLETOE  KISS 


T^OR  MANY  centuries,  kissing  was 
■*■  considered  to  be  very  offensive. 
If  one  forced  a  kiss  upon  a  person 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  kissed,  the 
courts  treated  the  guilty  party  with 
the  utmost  severity.  Yet,  on  certain 
festive  days,  a  kiss  under  the  mistle- 
toe was  the  right  of  everybody. 

A  curious  old  law  of  the  middle 
ages  stated  that  any  woman  could 
be  kissed  unwillingly  only  by  gentle- 
men of  her  own  social  rank;  but  she 
might  retaliate  in  any  manner  she 
wished  to  use,  and  there  was  no  re- 
dress. Thus  she  could  bite,  scratch, 
kick,  whip,  or  beat  the  gentleman 
and  might  injure  him  seriously;  yet 
he  could  not  gain  any  recompense 
through  a  court  of  law. 

The  mistletoe  kiss  became  one  of 
the  Christmas  rites  because  of  the 
religious  significance  of  the  kiss.  In 
olden  times,  a  kiss  on  the  cheek  at 
the  start  of  religious  rites  was  the 
seal  of  a  promise  that  each  would  not 
attempt  to  injure  the  other  while  the 
religious  exercises  were  being  carried 
out.  This  applied  to  enemies.  Friends 
kissed  each  other  when  the  religious 
program  was  over  as  an  assurance 
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that  they  would  remain  friends  until 
they  next  met  at  church. 

In  early  times,  when  taking  a 
voyage  at  sea  was  considered  a  risky 
and  dangerous  procedure,  a  true  kiss 
under  a  sprig  of  mistletoe  was  given 
as  a  wish  for  good  luck,  good  health, 
and  a  successful  voyage.  This  was 
also  done  when  the  bride  was  having 
her  reception.  It  was  the  custom  to 
hold  a  sprig  of  mistletoe  over  her 
head  as  the  kiss  was  delivered  to 


bring  her  prosperity  and  happiness 
through  many  years  of  married  life. 

One  of  the  strangest  uses  of  the 
mistletoe  was  when  treaties  were 
signed.  As  the  signers  of  the  treaty 
concluded  their  work,  they  kissed 
each  other  under  the  mistletoe.  Then 
the  treaty  itself  was  kissed  by  every 
member  of  the  party  and,  as  they  left 
the  room,  the  table  was  covered  with 
kisses.  That  was  for  good  luck  and 
to  make  that  treaty  binding. 

This  custom  of  kissing  for  good 
luck  came  from  the  Norse  people,  for 
the  mistletoe  was  dedicated  to  Freya, 
their  goddess  of  light  and  happiness. 
To  kiss  under  the  mistletoe  was  to 
gain  her  favor.  Thus  she  would  cause 
those  who  kissed  to  be  very  happy, 
bright,  and  prosperous  in  all  they 
did.  Before  the  mistletoe  was  used, 
especially  at  Christmas,  there  was  a 
custom  of  kissing  each  of  the  chil- 
dren three  times,  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  when  they  arose  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

SPARKS  FROM  THE 
YULE  LOG 

TTAVE  YOU  ever  heard  somebody 
■*■■*■  say,  as  you  sat  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,  that  if  a  spark  shoots  di- 
rectly at  you,  it  will  bring  good  luck? 
That  is  a  belief  so  old  that  its  origin 
cannot  be  traced.  For  centuries 
sparks  from  fires  out  of  doors  have 
been  watched  very  carefully  for  signs 
of  good  luck.  The  sparks  of  the  yule 
log  had  special  significance,  for  they 
not  only  foretold  good  luck  but  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
fun. 

Sparks  going  straight  up  the  chim- 
ney swiftly  were  watched  as  they 
rose  in  the  air.  The  higher  they  went 
the  better  the  weather  would  be  for 


a  certain  length  of  time.  In  those 
early  days,  people  knew  little  of  the 
atmosphere  and  its  density.  Also  the 
direction  taken  by  floating  sparks 
was  watched,  especially  to  denote 
coming  weather,  the  best  coming 
when  sparks  were  carried  by  a  west 
wind.  Bad  weather  was  prophesied 
when  sparks  were  taken  by  a  wind 
from  the  east. 

In  some  countries,  the  length  of 
the  travel  of  sparks  betokened  the 
months  of  prosperity  for  the  home, 
and  the  fields  over  which  sparks  flew 
were  sure  to  yield  very  fine  crops. 
Settling  in  a  fruit  tree,  the  sparks 
took  good  luck  there,  and  a  heavy 
yield  might  be  expected  the  follow- 
ing year. 

In  times  both  ancient  and  not  too 
far  removed  from  modern  days,  it 
was  a  custom  to  take  a  piece  of  burn- 
ing wood  from  the  Christmas  fire- 
place and  hit  it  on  a  rock.  The  num- 
ber of  sparks  told  the  farmer  how 
many  calves,  pigs,  kids,  or  ewes  he 
might  expect  during  the  season.  The 
same  thing  done  in  the  orchard  and 
field  gave  him  an  idea  of  how  his 
crops  would  be. 

There  was  a  very  odd  belief  that 
a  spark  from  a  yule  fire  would  never 
set  anything  ablaze.  Yet,  in  ancient 
times,  if  a  conflagration  resulted 
from  such  sparks,  it  was  said  that  it 
was  an  act  of  the  gods  to  destroy 
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evil  spirits  that  lurked  where  the  fire 
occurred.  Later  those  spirits  might 
do  untold  harm,  and  so  the  gods 
were  thanked  for  setting  the  fire. 


FRIGHTENING 
THE  TREES 

ON  Christmas  Eve,  the  Bulgarian 
farmer,  accompanied  by  his 
hired  man,  goes  into  the  orchard  and 
performs  an  odd  rite,  called  frighten- 
ing the  trees. 

Any  tree  that  has  not  borne  fruit 
during  the  past  season  is  "threatened 
by  the  axe."  The  hired  man  swings 
the  axe,  as  he  remarks  that  the  tree 
is  of  no  further  use  and  must  be  cut 
down.  The  farmer  intercedes,  as  he 
grasps  the  arm  of  the  hired  man,  say- 
ing, "Do  not  cut  it  down;  it  will  soon 
bear  fruit." 

Three  times  this  is  repeated  and, 
with  apparent  reluctance,  the  hired 
man  puts  down  the  axe  and  walks 
away.  Every  barren  tree  is  thus 
treated  and  if  it  does  bear  fruit  the 
following  year,  it  is  assumed  that  it 
was  properly  frightened. 

YULE  LOG 
PROTECTION 

T  ONG  BEFORE  the  yule  log  was 
-■-i  accepted  as  a  part  of  every 
Christmas  celebration,  the  early  peo- 
ple burned  a  similar  one  and  kept  it 
burning  for  an  entire  year.  Each  day 
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the  log  was  placed  in  the  fireplace 
and  allowed  to  catch  fire.  Then  it 
was  withdrawn  and  cooled  off. 

The  ashes  from  the  log  were  care- 
fully preserved  and,  when  the  last 
bit  was  burned  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  ashes  were  taken  out  of 
doors  and  scattered  on  the  fields  to 
encourage  the  land  and  promote  the 
crops  that  would  be  there  during  the 
coming  year. 

There  were  many  peculiar  beliefs 
about  the  yule  log  and  its  fire.  Peo- 
ple believed  that  it  served  to  protect 
the  home  from  lightning,  pestilence, 
and  sickness.  In  parts  of  France  fire 
of  the  log  was  placed  beneath  the 
bed  at  night  during  the  cold  winter 
months  to  prevent  the  sleeper  from 
having  chilblains. 

Embers  were  placed  in  a  tight 
receptacle,  in  the  barn,  to  cure  the 
cattle  of  certain  maladies.  A  piece 
of  charred  yule  log,  placed  in  water, 
was  believed  to  help  a  cow  to  bear 
her  calf.  Placed  in  the  granary,  a  bit 
of  the  char  would  stop  mildewing  of 
oats.  When  thunder  was  heard  the 
mother  of  the  family  placed  a  piece 
of  the  yule  log  on  the  fire  to  prevent 
lightning  from  striking  the  house. 
If  part  of  the  log  had  not  burned 
when  the  New  Year  came,  it  was 
saved  and  made  into  a  wedge  for 
the  plough,  thus  causing  the  seeds  to 
thrive.  Small  pieces  placed  in  the 
chicken  house  kept  all  fowl  healthy 
and  free  from  pests. 

The  yule  log's  power  of  protection 
was  best  when  it  was  first  lighted  by 
friction,  not  by  placing  it  in  live 
embers.  The  oak  was  the  wood 
chosen  for  the  log  because,  in  much 
earlier  days,  the  oak  tree  was  closely 
connected  with  the  god  of  thunder 
and  lightning. 


FATHER 

OF 

THE 

ORATORIO 

Vincent    Edwards 


GEORG    FRIEDRICH    HANDEL 


I  DID  think  I  did  see  all  heaven 
before  me,  and  the  great  God 
himself!" 

Georg  Friedrich  Handel's  servant 
must  have  thought  those  strange 
words  for  his  master  to  be  saying. 
There  were  tears  in  the  composer's 
eyes,  and  yet  his  face  had  an  enrap- 
tured, far-off  look.  He  appeared  like 
one  who  had  awakened  from  some 
sublime  vision. 

In  truth,  the  master  composer  had 
had  a  remarkable  experience,  per- 
haps as  thrilling  as  can  ever  come  to 
any  creative  genius  on  earth.  Handel 
had  just  finished  writing  the  majestic 
"Hallelujah  Chorus"  for  his  new 
oratorio  The  Messiah. 

Of  all  the  sacred  music  this  great 
man  produced,  The  Messiah  is  prob- 
ably the  finest.  Handel  started  work 
on  it  at  one  of  the  darkest  hours  in 
his  London  career.  His  money  was 
gone,  and  his  influential  court  friends 
no  longer  spoke  to  him  when  they 
met  him  in  public.  He  had  been  so 
snubbed    and   cold-shouldered   that 


even  his  health  had  been  affected. 

Yet  he  was  certain  he  would  re- 
gain popular  favor  again.  He  must 
have  realized  he  had  what  it  takes. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  complete 
score  of  The  Messiah  was  ready.  The 
first  performance  was  in  Dublin,  and 
then  came  the  foundling  hospital 
benefits  in  London.  The  piece  was  a 
magnificent  triumph,  and  overnight 
the  composer  became  the  lion  of  the 
hour. 

Even  Handel  was  dizzied  by  the 
change  in  his  fortunes,  as  he  found 
himself  suddenly  lifted  from  abject 
neglect  into  a  blaze  of  public  favor. 
His  new  oratorio  was  so  popular  that 
highborn  ladies  and  gentlemen  did 
not  mind  being  packed  like  sardines 
into  the  concert  hall's  narrow  stand- 
ing room.  There  seemed  to  be  satis- 
faction everywhere  that  a  great  work 
had  been  composed  with  English 
words  instead  of  Italian. 

For  Handel,  The  Messiah  really 
marked  the  turning  point  of  his  for- 
tunes. Never  again  would  he  know 
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poverty  and  contempt.  His  new 
patrons  were  the  royal  family  them- 
selves, for  they  had  at  last  found 
somebody  who  could  fill  the  double 
role  of  composer  and  musician,  and 
who  could  turn  out  music  to  suit 
any  state  occasion.  His  title  sounded 
impressive,  to  say  the  least — "Com- 
poser of  Musick  to  the  Chapel  Royal" 
and  "Composer  to  the  Court." 

It  was  an  office  that  might  have 
dismayed  a  lesser  genius.  From  his 
brain  there  must  flow  a  continuous 
stream  of  royal  birthday  odes,  wed- 
ding and  funeral  hymns,  Te  Deums, 
and  on  the  greatest  of  all  occasions, 
coronation  anthems.  But  Handel  did 
not  fail  these  royal  commands. 

In  an  age  of  self-indulgence  and 
loose  living  among  the  court  mem- 
bers, the  composer  kept  apart,  stick- 
ing to  a  lonely  privacy  where  gos- 
sipers  could  never  enter.  His  life  was 
untouched  by  any  scandal.  Selfless 
and  high-minded,  he  lived  for  but 
one  thing — his  art.  Women  admirers 
frequently  hovered  about,  and  twice 
great  ladies  inveigled  him  into  pro- 
posing marriage.  But  when  they  in- 
sisted that  he  give  up  his  music, 
Handel  flatly  refused.  He  knew  then 
that  he  had  but  one  love,  and  so  he 
stayed  a  bachelor  all  his  days. 

Sometimes  the  composer's  igno- 
rance of  the  English  language  made 
him  the  target  for  loud  guffaws.  Born 
a  German,  he  never  overcame  his 
marked  accent.  Once,  after  working 
all  night  over  a  composition,  he  came 
upon  a  word  in  the  text  which  he 
could  not  understand.  The  man  who 
had  written  the  fines  got  quite  a  sur- 
prise when  he  heard  a  cab  under  his 
window  at  five  in  the  morning.  It  was 
Handel,  and  his  voice  boomed  aloft, 
"What  means  de  vord  ^billow'?" 
When  the  composer  had  been  an- 
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swered,  he  drove  off  muttering,  "Oh, 
de  vave!  Ya!  Ya!" 

As  an  orchestra  conductor,  Handel 
was  so  sensitive  to  sound  that  he 
could  not  endure  the  tuning  of  the 
instruments.  The  musicians  always 
carried  this  out  before  his  arrival. 
But  one  night  a  prankster  set  them 
all  off  key.  When  the  famous  con- 
ductor gave  the  signal  to  begin  and 
a  terrible  discord  broke  forth,  he  was 
so  enraged  that  he  threw  his  music 
stand  at  the  concertmaster. 

Ordinarily,  though,  Handel  was 
supremely  happy  at  his  task.  If  the 
musicians  had  any  doubts  as  to  his 
pleasure  in  the  reading  of  the  score, 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  watch  the 
peculiar  swaying  of  his  big  white 
wig.  When  Handel  swayed  in  earnest 
he  was  quite  content. 

No  less  a  person  than  the  Bishop 
of  London  was  responsible  for  Han- 
del's becoming  the  "father  of  the 
modern  oratorio."  That  high  digni- 
tary had  objected  very  strenuously 
when  the  composer  proposed  to  set 
the  story  of  Esther  to  music  and 
make  it  into  an  opera.  Through  his 
influence  a  law  was  passed,  which 
forbade  the  appearance  of  any  Bib- 
lical character  in  a  play  or  opera. 

But  he  could  not  stop  the  com- 
poser from  having  his  music  per- 
formed without  costumes,  scenery, 
and  acting.  So  it  came  about  that  his 
first  oratorio  Esther  was  presented  at 
the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  with 
the  royal  family  on  hand  to  honor 
the  occasion.  From  this  new  and 
original  form  of  composition,  Handel 
learned  the  beauty  of  choral  singing. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  in  each  suc- 
cessive oratorio  of  his  after  that,  the 
choral  part  became  more  and  more 
important.  Today  sacred  music  finds 
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I  DON'T  think  I  shall  ever  forget 
the  Christmas  Eve  of  1918. 

It  was  my  tough  luck  to  be  pulling 
guard  that  night.  At  least  I  called 
it  tough  luck  when  I  saw  my  name 
posted  on  the  outfit's  bulletin  board 
the  early  afternoon  of  December  23. 

Not  that  Christmas  would  be  a 
holiday  that  year,  with  turkey  dinner 
and  all  the  proverbial  fixins.  We 
were  foot-slogging  it  up  through  the 
Rhineland,  heading  for  the  billeting 
area  at  Berncastle  on  the  Moselle, 
our  army  of  occupation  sector. 

But  you  know  how  it  is.  No  man 
likes  to  be  walking  post,  or  pulling 
any  other  duty,  on  a  holiday — espe- 
cially on  Christmas  Eve.  So  I  com- 
miserated with  myself  as  I  mounted 
guard  that  bitter  cold  afternoon  of 
December  24  just  outside  the  kleiner 
dorf,  a  few  kilometers  inside  the 
German  border  east  of  Luxembourg. 

I  was  posted  to  the  third  relief. 
And,  I  thought,  wouldn't  you  just 
know  it?  We  were  walking  two-hour 
posts,  with  the  first  relief  going  out 
at  6  p.m.  This  meant  that  we  of  the 
third  relief  would  be  catching  the 
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The  author  is  by  his  own  description 
"still  heart  and  soul  an  old  Sarge 
regular."  He  served  in  World  War  I 
in  France,  was  discharged  after  the 
war,  then  reenlisted.  He  was  sta- 
tioned in  Siberia,  later  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  at  many  U.S.  bases.  He 
retired  in  1947  at  Fort  MacArthur, 
Calif.,  after  more  than  27  years 
active  service.  He  was  editor  of  the 
monthly  magazine,  Our  Army,  now 
defunct.  He  is  presently  a  free-lance 


10  p.m.  to  midnight  tour.  Midnight 
— Christmas  Eve  midnight! 

Then,  when  I  learned  from  the 
corporal  of  that  third  relief  that  I 
was  to  be  posted  to  number  six,  I 
really  felt  like  sending  for  the  chap- 
lain to  come  with  his  biggest  crying 
towel.  Post  6  was  a  bleak,  desolate 
outpost  on  the  far  perimeter  of  that 
day's  halt  in  our  march  to  the  Rhine. 
My  cup,  I  felt,  was  indeed  running 
over — in  reverse — with  me  catching 
all  that  tough  luck. 

There  I  was,  away  out  there  on 
isolated,  windswept  Post  6,  stomping 
along  the  narrow,  snow-encrusted 
back  road;  cursing  my  luck,  praying 
that  the  two  hours  would  take  speedy 
wings  so  that  I  could  be  back  in  the 
warmth  of  the  guard  shack  and  the 
fellowship  of  my  buddies  there. 

The  first  hour  seemed  endless,  and 
the  second  hour,  I  was  beginning  to 
think,  was  passing  even  slower. 
Then,  just  a  few  minutes  before  mid- 
night, it  happened. 

Faintly  at  first,  then  clearer  on 
the  wind  from  the  little  village  be- 
low, I  heard  it.  Piping  childish 
voices  were  raised  in  song,  the  barely 
distinguishable  words  strange  and 
yet  oddly  familiar.  It  was  a  carol,  a 
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Christmas  carol.  German  children, 
trudging  through  their  town,  lifting 
their  shrill  voices  in  "Stille  Nacht".  .  . 

Suddenly  memories  flooded  back, 
and  time  was  no  longer  important. 
I  harked  back  to  my  own  childhood 
days  and  remembered  the  Christmas 
Eves  that  I,  too,  had  strolled  through 
my  own  home-town  streets.  I  sang 
that  same  "Silent  Night"  and  other 
carols  with  those  boys  and  girls  of 
the  church  in  Weehawken,  New 
Jersey.  It  seemed  to  me  that  that  was 
in  another  era,  centuries  ago.  So 
much  had  happened  to  me  and  to 
my  world  in  the  intervening  years. 
But  hearing  those  young  German 
voices  singing  that  carol  made  me 
feel  better  inside  about  being  on 
duty.  Had  I  not  caught  Post  6  of  the 
third  relief  that  Christmas  Eve,  I 
would  never  have  gained  that  soul- 
lifting  inspiration  and  felt  so  much 
the  better  for  it. 

Then  suddenly  from  the  near  dis- 
tance down  the  road  I  caught  the 
crunch  of  a  foot  upon  the  snow.  I 
wheeled,  alert,  brought  my  piece 
down  to  port  arms  and  challenged: 

"Halt!  Who's  there?" 

The  relief,  I  thought,  was  early, 
but  welcome. 

It  wasn't  the  relief.  Out  from  the 
darkness  came  the  snappy  answer 
to  my  challenge : 

"Officer  of  the  Day!" 

I  advanced  the  O.D.,  thankful 
that  I  was  wide  awake,  letter-perfect 
in  my  general  and  special  orders,  and 
all  set  to  parry  any  questions  Lieu- 
tenant Wade  Powell  saw  fit  to  fire  at 
a  sentry  on  post. 

He  didn't  shoot  any  verbal  curves 
at  me,  though.  Instead,  after  ac- 
knowledging my  rifle  salute,  he  in- 
clined his  head  slightly.  It  was  ob- 
vious  that   he   was   moved   by   the 


sound  of  those  childish  voices  singing 
carols. 

"That  make  you  feel  better,"  he 
said,  finally,  "about  catching  guard 
tonight?"  The  O.D.  nodded  his  head 
down  toward  the  village.  "Like  old 
times,  isn't  it,  Smith — hearing  Christ- 
mas carols?" 

I  admitted  it  was,  then  added  that 
it  brought  back  memories  of  the 
times  I  had  sung  such  carols  with 
youngsters  back  home. 

We  of  the  outfit  had  always  re- 
garded this  young  officer  as  a  rough- 
and-ready,  hell-for-leather  regular  of 
the  old  school.  Not  that  he  was  loud, 
profane  of  speech,  and  "hard"  as 
portrayed  in  movies  and  pulp  fiction. 
But  he  was  an  old  regular  army  non- 
com  from  'way  back;  certainly  not 
the  type  of  man  you'd  tab  as  a  model 
youth. 

It  was  all  the  more  amazing,  there- 
fore, when  he  lowered  his  voice  iust 


a  shade  and  said,  "Funny  thing, 
soldier — I  did  a  bit  of  griping  about 
catching  this  holiday  guard,  too  .  .  . 
until  just  now,  hearing  those  kids. 
Makes  you  think,  Smith,  that  maybe 
we  men  on  guard  tonight  are  some- 
thing like  those  other  sentinels — re- 
member? .  .  .  'While  shepherds 
watched  their  flocks  by  night  .  . 

The  O.D.'s  voice  trailed  off.  He 
waved  a  hand,  as  though  dismissing 
a  sentimentality.  "Well,  soldier,"  he 
said,  "it's  something  to  think  about, 
isn't  it?" 

It  certainly  was. 

I've  been  thinking  about  it  ever 
since,  on  each  succeeding  Christmas 
Eve.  It  may  be  a  comforting  thought 
for  you,  soldier  on  guard  this  Christ- 
mas Eve,  or  sailor  on  watch  this  holy 
night.  Like  the  shepherds  of  old,  you 
are  guarding  the  fold — and  hopeful- 
ly watching  for  that  better  day  prom- 
ised us  all. 


♦*  *•*  *♦*  *•*  *♦*  *♦*  *•*  *♦*  *♦*  ♦«♦  *♦♦  *♦*  *»*  ♦•♦  ♦♦♦  ♦♦♦  ♦♦♦  ♦♦♦  ♦»♦  ***  ♦»•  ♦*•  ♦♦*  ♦!*  *»*  ♦•*  ♦•♦  ♦♦♦  ♦♦♦  *♦*  *♦*  ♦♦*  ♦*♦  ♦•*  ♦♦♦  •J*  *♦*  *♦*  ***  *•*  *♦*  *♦*  ***  ***  *♦*  *♦*  *♦*  *♦*  *♦*  *♦* 4  *♦* 

3%  (gift  Joieatlf  ©pj  Surface  ! 

TJJIFE  is  so  generous  a  giver;  we  in  judging  its  gifts  by  their  covering  cast  ♦> 

them  away  as  ugly,  or  heavy,  or  hard.  Remove  the  covering  and  you  will  *** 

find  beneath  it  a  living  splendor,  woven  of  love,  by  wisdom,  with   power.  ♦♦♦ 

Welcome  it,  grasp  it,  and  you  touch  the  angel's  hand  that  brings  it  to  you.  «§» 

Everything  we  call  a  trial,  a  sorrow,  or  a  duty,  believe  me,  that  angel's  hand  is  *£ 

there;  the  gift  is  there,  and  the  wonder  of  an  overshadowing  Presence.  *♦• 

Life  is  so  full  of  meaning,  of  purpose,  so  full  of  beauty — beneath  the  cover-  *♦* 

ing — that  you   will  find  earth  but   clouds  your  heaven.   Courage,   then,    to  *♦* 

claim  it;  that  is  all!  But  courage  you  have,  and  the  knowledge  that  we  are  ♦> 

pilgrims  together,  wending  our  way,  through  unknown  country,  home.  *** 

*♦* 

And  so,  at  this  Christmas  time,  I  greet  you;  not  quite  as  the  world  sends  ♦> 

greetings,  but  with  profound  esteem,  and  the  prayer  that  for  you,  now  and  *♦* 

forever,  the  day  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee  away.  *♦* 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  your  servant,  though  the  least  worthy  of  them.  *♦* 

— Fra  Giovanni  *♦* 


♦2»  •£♦  «5»  »J»  ♦$»  »Ji  ♦*♦  »J«  «J»  »j 
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TWAS  THE  NIGHT   ^ 
BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 


Vincent  Edwards 


A/TOST  Americans  who  care  any- 
<*■▼■*■  thing  at  all  about  Christmas 
would  surely  like  to  have  had  a  peep 
into  a  certain  New  York  professor's 
home  just  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years  ago  this  Christmas  Eve. 

Picture  a  house  as  spacious,  com- 
fortable, and  inviting  as  any  dwelling 
could  be.  It  stood  on  a  bluff  with  a 
pleasant  view,  on  what  was  then  the 
outer  fringe  of  the  city.  Around  it 
were  woods  and  green  fields  that 
sloped  to  the  Hudson  River.  Inside 
there  were  fine  books,  music,  and 
pictures — sure  signs  of  wealth  and 
culture. 

On  this  night  before  Christmas, 
Dr.  Clement  C.  Moore,  was  working 
away  in  his  study.  His  little  daughters 
went  about  on  tip-toe,  for  they  knew 
better  than  to  disturb  dear  "Papa" 
as  he  pursued  his  scholarly  research- 
ing. 

How  surprised  they  would  have 
been  if  they  could  have  seen  what 
their  fond  parent  was  up  to.  Work  on 
his  big  Hebrew  lexicon  had  been 
pushed  aside,  and  even  his  Oriental 
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language  reports  were  forgotten.  Dr.   ' 
Moore    was    writing    a    poem    for  i 
Christmas.    The  subject  was  Santa 
Claus! 

He  almost  broke  out  in  a  loud 
chuckle  as  he  put  down  the  opening 
lines: 

'Twas   the  night  before   Christmas,  I 
when  all  through  the  house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring, 
not  even  a  mouse  .  .  . 

He  was  tickled  even  more  as  he  | 
gave  his  fancy  free  rein.  In  rollicking 
verses  he  worked  up  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  old  St.  Nicholas.  Even  the 
names  of  Santa's  eight  tiny  reindee: 
were  mentioned. 

Unlike  the  stolid  German  Santa 
Claus  that  was  best  known  up  to  that  ; 
day,  Dr.  Moore's  saint  had  jolly  spir- 
its in  plenty,  and  a  most  contagious 
love  of  fun.  Youngsters  were  bound 
to  fall  in  love  with  him  as  soon  as 
they  read  these  lines. 

The  author  also  solved  a  baffling 
problem.  Many  boys  and  girls  must 
have  racked  their  brains  as  to  how 


!l 


St.  Nick  managed  to  get  around  to 
so  many  homes  in  a  single  night.  Dr. 
Moore  gave  out  with  the  secret: 
Santa  came  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by 
reindeer. 

When  the  poem  was  finished,  the 
smiling  professor  was  so  pleased  with 
himself  that  he  was  tempted  to  read 
it  aloud  at  once  to  his  little  girls. 
But,  as  all  children  have  to  wait  till 
Christmas  morning  for  a  happy  sur- 
prise, Dr.  Moore  decided  to  postpone 
it  until  that  time. 

There  must  have  been  a  merry, 
exciting  scene  when  all  the  family 
had  taken  their  places  around  the 
breakfast  table.  The  head  of  the 
home  arose  in  his  place,  and  from 
an  inside  pocket  produced  a  mysteri- 
ous paper. 

Clearing  his  throat,  Dr.  Moore 
asked  everybody  to  give  him  their 
closest  attention.  Then  he  began.  But 
he  had  not  read  a  dozen  lines  before 
his  delighted  daughters  recognized 
that  their  father  was  describing  their 
own  home. 


The    stockings    were    hung    by    the 

chimney  with  care, 
In   hopes   that   St.    Nicholas   would 

soon  be  there; 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug 

in  their  beds, 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced 

in  their  heads; 
And  Mamma  in  her  'kerchief,  and  I 

in  my  cap, 
Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long 

winter's  nap  .  .  . 

But  the  best  part  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Santa  Claus.  He  went  me- 
thodically about  his  business  of  fill- 
ing the  stockings  and  did  not  forget 
to  extend  the  season's  greetings  when 
it  came  time  for  him  to  depart: 


As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turn- 
ing around, 
Down    the    chimney    St.    Nicholas 

came  with  a  bound. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his 

head  to  his  foot, 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished 

with  ashes  and  soot; 
A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his 

back, 
And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just 

opening  his  pack. 
His    eyes — how   they   twinkled!    his 

dimples,  how  merry! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose 

like  a  cherry! 
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His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up 

like  a  bow, 
And  the  beard  of  his  chin  was  as 

white  as  the  snow; 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight 

in  his  teeth, 
And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head 

like  a  wreath; 
He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little 

round  belly, 
That  shook,  when  he  laughed,  like  a 

bowlful  of  jelly. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right 

jolly  old  elf, 
And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in 

spite  of  myself; 
A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his 

head, 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing 

to  dread; 
He    spoke   not   a   word,    but   went 

straight  to  his  work, 
And   filled   all   the   stockings;    then 

turned  with  a  jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside   of  his 

nose, 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he 

rose; 
He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team 

gave  a  whistle, 
And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down 

of  a  thistle. 
But   I   heard   him   exclaim,    ere   he 

drove  out  of  sight, 
"Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all 

a  good-night." 

When  Dr.  Moore  had  completed 
the  reading,  his  daughters  were  star- 
ing at  him  with  starry-eyed  admira- 
tion. They  clapped  their  hands  in 
glee  in  appreciation  of  this  Christmas 
surprise — probably  one  of  the  most 
delightful  gifts  a  father  ever  gave  his 
children  for  the  Yuletide. 

There  is  a  curious  sequel  to  the 
story    of    how    "A    Visit    from    St. 
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Nicholas"  came  to  be  written.  The 
author,  Dr.  Moore,  did  not  take  his 
poem  seriously.  He  thought  it  a 
mere  trifle,  possessing  no  literary 
merit  whatsoever,  and  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  profound  scholarship 
that  had  gone  into  his  ponderous 
Hebrew  dictionary  and  Hebrew 
grammar.  In  fact,  he  was  ready  to 
forget  the  whole  thing.  He  waited 
twenty-two  years  before  he  would 
admit  authorship  of  it. 

But  another  person  who  was  pres- 
ent at  that  Christmas  breakfast  table 
in  the  Moore  home  had  a  better  idea. 
Miss  Harriet  Butler,  the  daughter  of 
a  Troy  clergyman  and  a  guest  at  the 
time,  liked  the  poem  so  well  that  she 
got  Dr.  Moore's  permission  to  copy 
it  into  her  album. 

When  Christmas  came  around  the 
following  year,  she  dug  up  the  gay 
lines  and  sent  them  to  The  Troy 
Sentinel,  where  they  appeared 
anonymously  on  December  23,  1823. 
From  the  newspaper  the  poem  found 
its  way  into  school  readers.  Speedily 
it  became  a  favorite  all  over  the 
country,  thanks  to  Miss  Butler.  Mil- 
lions of  happy  readers,  grownups 
and  youngsters  alike,  now  get  as 
much  fun  from  this  little  poem  as 
Dr.  Moore's  girls  did  on  that  Christ- 
mas morning  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years  ago. 


•>«v»»i«»>«v»«v< 
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c*  *  *»*  *  *  *♦* 


The  joy  of  brightening  other 
lives,  bearing  others'  burdens, 
easing  others'  loads  and  sup- 
planting empty  hearts  and  lives 
with  generous  gifts  is  for  us  the 
magic  of  Christmas. 

— W.  C.  Jones 
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C  APTAI N 
OAKLEYS 


Sketch  by  James  Burroughs 

THE  third  rain  squall  of  the  night 
spewed  itself  in  hissing  sheets 
over  the  ship.  But  it  came  from  dead 
astern  and  didn't  wash  the  eyes  out 
of  those  who  were  on  the  bridge  of 
the  S.S.  Cornelian.  The  northeast 
wind  had  been  following  her  from 
the  Gulf  and  now,  well  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  rain  was  coming  with  it. 

Captain  Oakley  had  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  four  flashes  of  Father  Point 
light  during  a  break  along  the  sod- 
den horizon  soon  after  passing  Metis. 
Nevertheless,  his  firm  mouth  was 
compressed  as  he  stood  erect,  his 
broad  chest  level  with  the  open  cen- 
ter window  of  the  bridge. 

He  spoke  to  the  second  officer 
without  moving. 

"You  might  switch  on  the  depth 
recorder,  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  give  me 
the  sounding." 


"Yes,  sir,"  Cochrane  answered  at 
once. 

The  captain  heard  the  hum  of  the 
small  motor  and  the  click  of  the  style 
as  it  reached  the  end  of  its  tracing. 

"Thirty-four  fathoms,  sir." 

"Thank  you.  Leave  it  running, 
please." 

In  spite  of  his  growing  uneasiness 
the  captain  felt  the  satisfaction  of  a 
well-found  ship  with  up-to-date  navi- 
gational devices  housed  in  a  modern 
enclosed  bridge.  They  had  not  in- 
stalled radar  but  he  didn't  mind  that. 
Hadn't  he  managed  with  his  eyes 
and  ears  for  forty-eight  years?  He 
could  finish  up  without  radar. 

Finish  up.  Retire  on  pension.  That 
was  what  he  was  going  to  do  tomor- 
row when  he  reached  Montreal.  He 
didn't  mind  a  bit.  During  the  voyage 
up  from  the  West  Indies  he  had  had 
time  to  reflect  on  the  new  life  which 
awaited  him. 

Unlike  most  masters  the  thought 
of  leaving  the  sea  made  him  light- 
hearted  and  even  excited.  His  anxiety 
to  reach  port  safely  without  mishap 
or  catastrophe,  he  assured  himself, 
was  really  no  stronger  this  trip  than 
any  other.  His  heart  may  have  beaten 
a  little  faster  coming  through  the 
Strait  of  Canso,  but  it  was  the  last 
time  he  would  see  that  narrow,  fa- 
miliar pathway.  A  controlled  anxiety 
— a  sort  of  constant  awareness — dur- 
ing his  thirty  years  in  command  had 
perhaps  been  the  reason  for  his  many 
successful  passages,  his  freedom 
from  tragedy. 

Cochrane  moved  over  from  the 
port  side.  "Should  be  up  to  the  pilot 
boat  in  about  thirty  minutes,  sir," 
he  observed. 

Captain  Oakley  continued  to  peer 
into  the  dense,  slanting  rain. 

"Yes,  at  full  speed  we'd  have  the 
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pilot  aboard  a  bit  after  midnight.  But 
I'll  have  to  ease  down  if  this  con- 
founded downpour  .  .  ." 

His  voice  trailed  off.  The  ship 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  grey  cliff,  lighted  from  over- 
head. A  moment  later  a  terrific  blast 
of  thunder  split  the  air.  The  Cor- 
nelian shuddered.  Then  utter  dark- 
ness. 

Gradually  Oakley's  sight  and  hear- 
ing came  back,  and  he  became  aware 
of  the  rain,  the  wall  of  rain  the  light- 
ening had  lit.  It  pounded  the  iron 
foredeck  below  him  with  the  noise  of 
a  breaking  sea. 

"Half  speed,"  the  captain  ordered. 
He  had  to  shout.  Dimly  he  heard  the 
engine  room  telegraph  ring  behind 
him.  For  once  it  sounded  ominous. 

One  volley  followed  another,  in- 
terspersed with  vivid,  crackling  light- 
ning. The  cool  June  air  from 
Northern  Quebec  was  colliding  with 
the  warm  South  Shore  barrier.  Then 
it  lessened  and,  like  the  ebbing  of 
a  hurricane,  passed  gradually  up 
river  before  the  squall.  The  drum- 
ming on  deck  was  replaced  by  a 
whining  in  the  rigging.  Captain  Oak- 
ley breathed  more  freely.  He  be- 
lieved he  could  see  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance now. 

What  was  that?  His  hands  instinc- 
tively went  to  the  binoculars  slung 
from  his  neck,  but  there  was  no  need. 
His  bare  eyes  were  enough.  There, 
inside  the  driving  rain,  two  points  on 
the  port  bow,  was  a  light.  A  small, 
white,  watery  light  to  the  left  of  the 
Cornelians  course.  It  didn't  wink.  It 
was  steady. 

As  he  stared,  his  throat  tightening, 
it  became  two  lights,  one  higher 
than  the  other  but  separated  lateral- 
ly. Well  beneath  them,  a  green  pin- 
point   appeared    and   shone    almost 


delicately.  The  starboard  side  of  a 
vessel — masthead  lights  open! 

A  bell  struck  twice,  high  up.  "Ship 
on  the  port  bow,"  came  a  faint  cry 
from  the  crow's-nest. 

The  second  officer  repeated  it. 
'On  a  converging  course,  sir/'  he 
shouted. 

Was  it  a  mile  away?  It  was  hard 
to  say  with  no  horizon  to  gauge  it 
by.  On  a  collision  bearing.  Oakley 
frowned.  The  Cornelian  had  the 
right  of  way. 

Then  the  clouds  opened  again. 
Rain  hit  the  deck  with  the  sound  of 
a  thousand  galloping  horses.  The 
lights  disappeared. 

Captain  Oakley  gripped  the  win- 
dow ledge.  This,  the  risk  of  imminent 
collision  between  two  heavy  ships, 
he  had  encountered  before.  What  sea 
captain  hadn't.  But  why  again?  Why 
now,  on  the  last  night  of  his  last  voy- 
age? 

His  right  hand  groped  and  found 
a  lever.  He  depressed  it  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  gush  of  watery  steam 
spat  from  the  whistle  on  the  funnel. 
As  it  changed  from  a  fierce  hiss  to 
a  bellow,  thunder  rolled  overhead 
and  mingled  with  it.  The  captain 
pressed  his  eyes  shut  and  released 
the  lever.  Only  the  thunder  con- 
tinued. 

One  vital  question  throbbed  in 
Oakley's  head.  Had  the  approaching 
ship  seen  the  Cornelian? 

How  could  she  in  that  brief  inter- 
val, with  the  wind  and  rain  in  the 
face  of  the  officer  on  her  bridge?  But 
if  they  had,  her  master  would  have 
altered  her  course  to  pass  clear.  Oak- 
ley knew  how  she'd  been  going.  She 
had  dropped  her  pilot  and  was 
steaming  well  out  into  the  river  to 
get  the  benefit  of  thf  stronger  cur- 
rent off-shore.  He,  Oakley,  was  steer- 


ing close  to  the  shore  to  avoid  it. 

"Should  we  try  full  speed,  sir?" 
Cochrane's  voice  came  above  the 
din.  It  sounded  youthful,  eager. 
"Might  nip  past  her  that  way." 

"No."  Oakley  knew  that  would  be 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  road  in 
such  poor  visibility.  But  should  he 
perhaps?  He  might  beat  her,  cross 
her  track  and  put  the  phantom  of 
disaster  astern.  But  he  might  not.  .  .  . 

Every  possible  move  sped  across 
his  mind.  If  he  turned  out  towards 
the  main  stream  to  go  with  the  cross- 
ing vessel,  he  was  certain  he  couldn't 
swing  his  ship  in  time.  He  couldn't 
turn  in  towards  the  shore  because,  if 
the  Cornelian  had  been  seen,  the 
other  would  have  done  that.  If  they 
both  continued  would  they  avoid 
each  other?  Would  his  crew  escape 
disaster?  Would  he — retire?  The 
wreck  of  the  Empress  of  Ireland  was 
beneath  him,  sunk  in  a  collision  forty 
years  ago  almost  to  the  day,  with  a 
loss  of  a  thousand  persons. 

In  these  seconds  the  whistle  blared 
again  but  was  only  heard  by  those 
directly  beneath  it.  It  was  drowned 
from  above.  He  shrugged  despair- 
ingly. The  smoke  from  the  funnel 
wisped  ahead  with  the  wind.  His 
future  was  vanishing  with  it. 

"Slow  speed."  Captain  Oakley  had 
to  yell. 

A  brilliant  ivory  flash  zigzagged 
down  the  sky  to  port.  It  illuminated 
something  dark  on  the  water.  Oakley 
saw  it.  A  tall  diffused  shape  with 
bulky  shoulders.  Then  pitch  black- 
ness again. 

"Full  astern!" 

After  a  long  moment  Oakley  felt 
the  vibration  set  in.  Whichever  way 
he  looked  now,  that  last  jagged  spear 
of  lightning  was  stamped  before  his 
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By  providing  a  tune  for  the 
words  of  "Silent  Night"  and 
"O  Little  1  own  of  Bethle- 
hem" Franz  Gruber  and 
Lewis    Redner    have    both 
achieved  immortality. 


•  PHILLIPS  BROOKS 


TWO 

IMMORTAL 


Vincent  Edwards 


TN  the  long  history  of  Christmas 
-■-  carols  there  is  nothing  on  record 
quite  so  remarkable  as  how  two 
organists,  exactly  fifty  yule  seasons 
apart,  came  to  the  rescue  of  their 
pastors  who  had  written  the  words 
of  beautiful  poems  but  lacked  music 
to  make  them  hymns. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas,  the 
assistant  pastor  of  a  little  church  in 
Austria  returned  to  the  rectory  with 
a  joy  that  he  could  not  keep  to  him- 
self. Father  Joseph  Mohr  had  just 
visited  a  lowly  peasant  home  where 
a  baby  boy  had  been  born,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  parents  seemed  to 
reflect  all  the  rapture  of  the  season 
of  the  Holy  Nativity.  The  humble 
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priest  was  so  carried  away  by  his 
feelings  that  he  was  inspired  to  write 
some  verses. 

His  poem  began  "Stille  Nacht! 
Heilige  Nacht!  (Silent  Night!  Holy 
Night! ) "  As  he  thought  of  it,  Father 
Mohr  became  certain  that  it  would 
make  an  appropriate  carol  for  the 
Christmas  service  in  his  Oberndorf 
church.  However,  words  can't  be 
sung  without  music,  so  he  must  find 
somebody  to  write  a  tune. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  Franz 
Gruber,  the  church  organist.  He  was 
a  gifted  young  musician,  and  could 
rearrange  scores  with  no  trouble  at 
all.  Father  Mohr  went  to  him  at 
once. 

"Good  Fianz,"  said  he,  "you  must 


help  me  out.  Here's  a  carol  that  we 
can  sing  on  Christmas  Day,  if  you 
will  only  write  the  music  for  it." 

Franz  Gruber  shook  his  head.  He 
was  not  used  to  composing  tunes, 
and  even  if  he  had  been,  this  was 
such  short  notice.  Yet  he  wanted  to 
please  his  young  pastor.  So  he  took 
the  lines  home,  promising  to  have  a 
try  at  it. 

The  next  morning  he  was  back 
with  a  score  for  the  words.  Father 
Mohr  was  musical,  too,  and  the  two 
men  rehearsed  the  carol  together. 
Mice  had  eaten  away  the  bellows  of 
the  church  organ,  so  they  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  guitar  accompani- 
ment. 

The  carol  "Silent  Night"  was  first 
sung  at  St.  Nicholas  Church  in 
Oberndorf  on  Christmas  Day,  1818. 
Father  Mohr  sang  tenor,  and  Franz 
Gruber  bass.  The  worshipers  seemed 
highly  delighted.  Both  author 
i  and  composer  would  have  been 
astounded  if  they  could  have  known 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  would 
some  day  come  to  know  and  love 
their  simple  carol. 

An  organ  repairman,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  carried  the 
words  and  music  back  to  his  home 
town  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  There, 
the  four  little  Strasser  children  with 
voices  like  angels  quickly  picked  it 
up  and  sang  it  at  the  big  trade  fan- 
in  Leipzig.  It  wasn't  long  before 
"Silent  Night"  was  known  all  over 
Austria  and  Germany. 

When  emigrants  struck  out  for 
America,  they  carried  this  carol 
along  with  them  as  part  of  the 
Christmas  tradition  of  their  home- 
land. Soon  it  had  a  world-wide  popu- 
larity, being  loved  in  the  English 
version  quite  as  much  as  the  original 
German.  When  Madam  Schumann- 


Heink  was  at  the  height  of  her  fame, 
vast  audiences,  in  the  midst  of  the 
holiday  season,  would  be  moved  to 
tears  by  the  magic  of  her  voice  as 
she  sang  "Silent  Night." 

Exactly  fifty  years  after  Father 
Mohr  wrote  his  carol,  another  clergy- 
man was  seized  by  the  same  kind  of 
lyrical  rapture  over  Christmas.  It 
was  in  December,  1868.  Phillips 
Brooks,  the  young  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Phila- 
delphia, always  found  a  thrilling  joy 
in  the  Yuletide. 

Now  there  came  back  to  him  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  the  Holy  Land 
which  he  had  visited  only  three  years 
before.  He  saw  again  the  mysterious 
beauty  of  Bethlehem,  the  Savior's 
birthplace,  as  it  lay  bathed  in  star- 
fight  under  peaceful  Palestine  sky. 
A  program  for  the  Sunday  school 
had  been  planned,  and  the  rector 
thought  he  would  try  to  write  a  song 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  telling  all 
about  his  precious  memory.  As  a 
versatile  minister,  he  could  dash  off 
verses  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  It  did 
not  take  him  long  to  write  the  Christ- 
mas lines  he  had  in  mind. 

But  he  also  faced  the  problem  that 
had  puzzled  Father  Mohr.  Words 
are  one  thing,  but  music  is  some- 
thing else.  Whom  could  he  find  to 
write  a  tune  for  his  poem?  Then  he 
thought  of  his  good  friend  Lewis 
Redner,  the  church  organist. 

When  Phillips  Brooks  showed  his 
lines  to  the  organist  he  quipped, 
"Now  if  you  will  only  write  music 
for  my  words,  we'll  call  the  tune  St. 
Louis."  So  it  is  by  "St.  Louis"  that 
the  familiar  tune  is  known  today. 
Mr.  Redner  took  the  verses  home. 
He  tried  and  tried,  but  no  music 
came  to  him.  He  finally  gave  up  and 
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Tj1  VERY  year  a  number  of  Christ- 
■■-'  mas  stamps  are  issued  by 
European  countries.  This  season  we 
have  one  that  tells  a  dramatic  story 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  Christians 
hold  to  their  faith  under  persecution. 

The  stamp  comes  from  Hungary, 
issued  by  its  Communist  govern- 
ment, and  shows  a  group  of  children 
singing  Christmas  carols.  It  is  a 
simple  design,  but  there  is  quite  a 
story  behind  it. 

In    1949   members   of  the   Polit- 


makes  only  a  relatively  minor  ob- 
servance of  December  25.  It  is  on 
January  6  that  gifts  are  exchanged 
and  a  feast  day  is  observed.  But  the 
Russian  peasants  never  had  much  in 
the  way  of  gifts  to  give  nor  any  food 
for  feasting.  The  Communists  have 
had  much  more  difficulty  in  Russia 
trying  to  uproot  the  customs  asso- 
ciated with  Easter  than  with  Christ- 
mas. 

When  Communists  tried  to  deal 
with  such  countries  as  Hungary, 
however,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  widespread  observance  of  Christ- 
mas was  a  serious  challenge.  The 
government  could  try  to  make  the 
people  stay  away  from  church  and 
could  imprison  and  silence  the 
clergy.  But  what  could  they  do  about 
this  tremendous  national  celebration 
of  Christmas? 


Christmas  Outlives  thdi 


by  Glenn  Everett 


bureau,  the  Communist  organization 
that  controls  the  satellite  countries, 
met  for  a  conference.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  chief  obstacle  to  Com- 
munism in  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  was  the  deep,  en- 
during religious  faith  of  the  people. 
A  careful  campaign  of  propaganda 
aimed  at  the  gradual  extermination 
of  the  Christian  religion  was  mapped 
out. 

Then  the  Communists  ran  into 
Christmas. 

They  had  never  encountered  seri- 
ous difficulty  with  Christmas  in  Rus- 
sia.   The    Orthodox    church    there 
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Here  were  millions  of  people  de- 
termined to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  the  Messiah.  Deeply  rooted  in 
their  lives  were  the  traditions  of 
Christmas.  Weeks  were  spent  in 
preparation  for  the  holiday.  Gifts 
were  prepared  and  relatives  came 
from  afar  to  be  with  their  families. 
It  had  always  been  the  most  joyous 
day  of  the  year. 

The  Communists  pondered.  To  al- 
low the  celebration  of  Christmas  was 
to  permit  spreading  of  the  Christian 
gospel.  Even  the  children  of  Marxist 
parents  were  bound  to  hear  the 
Christmas  story.  They  might  be  in- 


fluenced  by  it.  Even  party  members' 
youngsters  were  demanding  that 
they  have  a  Christmas  tree  and  gifts 
at  their  house,  and  many  parents 
were  yielding  to  them  even  at  risk 
of  their  party  jobs. 

The  leaders  came  up  with  an  idea. 
Wasn't  it  fortunate  that  Joseph  Stalin 
had  been  born  on  December  21, 
1879?  They  decided  to  celebrate 
Stalin's  birthday.  They  gave  the 
workers  the  day  off  for  a  big  parade. 
But  when  December  25  came,  they 
suggested  that  the  workers  volunteer 
to  make  up  the  time  lost  by  working 
a  full  shift  on  Christmas. 

Communist  faces  turned  red  on 
Christmas  morning.  In  one  factory  it 
is  said  only  5%  of  the  workers  showed 
up,  and  they  soon  went  home. 
Scarcely  a  factory  wheel  moved  and 
disciplinary  action  was  impossible  for 


Iron  Curtain 


it  would  have  meant  jailing  practi- 
cally the  whole  labor  force,  stopping 
production. 

The  Communists  tried  a  different 
strategy  in  1950  and  1951.  They 
didn't  try  again  to  substitute  Stalin's 
birthday  for  Christ's,  but  they  for- 
bade the  sale  of  Christmas  trees  (a 
waste  of  lumber),  banned  Christmas 
greeting  cards  (a  paper  shortage), 
state-owned  department  stores  had 
no  Christmas  decorations  and  cleared 
their  shelves  of  toys  during  Decem- 
ber. 

But  the  people  were  determined  to 
celebrate     Christmas     anyway.     On 


Christmas  Eve  there  was  a  mass  raid 
on  evergreens  in  the  city  parks.  The 
Commissioner  of  Parks  was  appalled 
when  he  saw  the  devastation  of  his 
shrubbery  next  day.  Many  homes 
had  Christmas  trees.  Children  re- 
ceived wooden  toys  that  had  been 
handcarved  in  busy  basement  work- 
shops. There  was  a  terrific  run  on 
sugar  in  the  state  stores.  Most  house- 
holds had  a  cake. 

Stalin's  birthday  couldn't  be  sub- 
stituted for  Christmas.  The  people 
didn't  love  Stalin.  He  was  hated  even 
by  many  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
elevated  to  high  position.  Today, 
now  that  he  is  in  his  tomb,  his  suc- 
cessors pay  little  attention  to  his 
birthday  and  recall  his  memory  only 
when  it  suits  their  own  purpose. 

The  Communists  seem  now  to  be 
taking  a  different  tack  toward  reli- 
gion. They  are  proclaiming  that  there 
is  religious  freedom  in  their  lands, 
and  that  they  are  not  trying  to  inter- 
fere with  anyone's  faith  in  God. 
Probably  this  postage  stamp  fits  into 
this  idea. 

But  this  little  stamp  is  going  to 
have  a  revered  place  in  our  collec- 
tion. Those  little  children  aren't  sing- 
ing of  the  glories  of  the  socialist 
state.  They  are  singing  of  herald 
angels,  of  joy  to  the  world,  and  of 
a  loving  God  who  sent  his  Son  to 
earth. 

This  stamp  tells  us  that  Christmas 
will  outlive  the  Iron  Curtain.  Praise 
God!  Persecution  has  not  stamped 
out  the  observance  of  Christmas. 

When  we  celebrate  Christmas  this 
year,  let  us  offer  a  prayer  for  the 
Christian  children  of  eastern  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  for  their  parents — for 
all  who  sing  the  praises  of  our  Lord 
amidst  hardship  and  persecution. 
Brave  souls! 
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The  Journey  to 
Bethlehem 


Reuben  S.  De  Long 


V 


Can  you  go  with  the  Wise  Men  from  Persia  (arrow,  top  right) 
through  Cana  (dot#  left  above  center)  and  Joppa  (dot,  along 
seacoast)  to  Bethlehem  (arrow,  below  center)? 
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Your 
Right 
to 
Write 


by  JACK   KISNER 


The  author,  who  contracted  polio 
when  a  child,  has  made  free-lance 
writing  his  business  for  twelve  years. 
He  believes  strongly  in  the  premise 
that  the  handicapped  person  is  a 
"natural-born"  writer. 

TTAVE  you  ever  thought  of  writ- 
*■  ■*■   ing  for  a  living? 

Twelve  years  ago,  I  was  asked  this 
same  question.  As  one  handicapped 
by  polio,  I  was  accustomed  to  such 
suggestions.  I  accepted  them  with 
generous  grains  of  salt.  I  had  already 
failed  at  a  number  of  home  busi- 
nesses. 

It  wasn't  until  months  later,  when 
I  heard  that  another  polio  patient  had 
made  a  success  of  writing,  that  I 
decided  to  give  it  a  whirl.  Money 
was  a  necessity  to  me,  not  a  luxury. 
I  had  to  find  some  way  to  earn  my 
keep.  I  finally  decided:  I'll  give  writ- 
ing the  old  college  try. 


At  first  I  was  troubled  by  two 
most  terrifying  problems.  First: 
What  did  I  know  about  writing? 
The  answer  seemed  to  come  back  in 
one  word — nothing.  Second:  If  I 
did  learn  to  write,  how  would  I  ped- 
dle my  wares?  Only  trying  could  an- 
swer that  one. 

Writing  came  easier  to  me  than 
I  expected.  I  have  read  somewhere 
that  the  handicapped  person  is  a 
keen  observer  of  life.  As  time  went 
on,  I  discovered  how  true  this  state- 
ment was.  Stories  came  quickly  to 
me.  My  impressions  of  people  around 
me  were  easily  transferred  to  paper. 
Things  began  to  take  shape. 

In  the  beginning  I  found  some 
books  at  the  library  which  helped 
to  explain  the  problems  of  writing, 
and  others  which  listed  markets. 
Magazines  which  combined  these 
two  requirements  were  readily  avail- 
able. Among  the  best  are  The  Writer 
and  Writers  Year  Book.  The  first 
can  be  had  at  any  well-stocked  news- 
stand for  thirty-five  cents.  The  latter, 
which  is  more  elaborate  in  format, 
sells  for  fifty  cents.  Both  contain 
necessary  information  and  market 
listings  for  the  beginner  and  profes- 
sional alike. 

Discipline,  however,  proved  to  be 
the  most  important  facet  in  writing. 
I  set  up  a  nine-to-five  schedule,  but 
found  it  difficult  to  keep.  Friends 
kept  dropping  in.  Lacking  the  blunt- 
ness  that  is  so  necessary  in  such  a 
case,  I  found  myself  working  late 
into  the  evening.  Distractions  were 
everywhere.  Only  by  finally  estab- 
lishing a  stricter  system  was  I  able 
to  make  a  success  of  writing. 

I  set  aside  a  room  and  designated 
it  as  my  office.  I  furnished  the  room 
with  a  few  pieces  of  make-shift  office 
furniture:    a    desk,    a    chair,    and    a 
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lamp.  In  due  time,  family  and  friends 
began  to  regard  this  area  as  off- 
limits.  Gradually,  with  an  office,  I 
was  able  to  resume  office  hours.  Dur- 
ing office  hours  I  have  been  able  to 
work  out  countless  stories  in  the  past 
twelve  years. 

At  this  point,  the  reader  may  well 
ask:  How  much  money  will  I  need 
to  start  such  a  business?  To  this,  I 
can  honestly  say:  The  initial  cost  in 
operating  such  a  business  is  as  small 
or  as  large  as  you  will  have  it.  A 
writer's  basic  requirements,  however, 
are:  paper,  preferably  16-lb.  rag  con- 
tent; a  good  supply  of  postage 
stamps;  an  assortment  of  envelopes; 
and  a  reliable  dictionary — and  don't 
forget  the  typewriter!  Editors  are  un- 
willing to  wade  through  longhand 
no  matter  how  carefully  penned. 

In  time,  you  might  add  these  other 
supplies  to  your  basic  office  equip- 
ment: cards  on  which  you  can  keep 
a  record  of  your  stories  by  listing 
market,  date  sent,  and  date  sold;  a 
file  in  which  you  can  keep  copies  of 
your  completed  manuscripts,  cor- 
respondence, and  other  pertinent 
papers;  a  book  of  synonyms  which 
will  help  in  supplying  you  with  the 
right  word  at  the  right  time;  and  an 
encyclopedia  which  will  save  you 
travelling  to  and  from  the  library. 
Other  equipment  may  be  added  as 
individual  needs  arise. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  most  use- 
ful single  volume  for  the  beginner  is 
The  Writers  Handbook,  edited  by 
A.  S.  Burack.  It  sells  for  five  dollars 
and  is  an  endless  source  of  informa- 
tion. Market  listings  are  given  in  the 
back,  stating  explicity  the  require- 
ments of  each  publisher  and  the 
price  paid  per  word.  Writers,  in  most 
cases,  are  paid  by  the  word.  I  be- 
lieve  there   are   over    1,000   market 
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listings  in  this  book  alone.  I  have 
found  it  an  indispensable  asset  in 
writing  and  am  sure  you  will  find  it 
so,  too. 

There  are  probably  many  other 
books  of  this  kind  available.  Because 
I  have  not  tried  them,  I  can't  say  for 
sure  how  dependable  they  are.  In 
due  time  you  must  add  one  of  these 
books  to  your  office  equipment. 

For  story  material  all  you  have  to 
do  is  look  around  you.  As  a  begin- 
ning, you  might  use  yourself  as  the 
central  character  of  your  stories.  Use 
your  handicap  as  subject  matter. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  it.  Every  handi- 
capped person  has  a  book  in  him. 
Take  a  small  part  at  a  time,  and  you 
will  be  assured  of  an  endless  supply 
of  story  material.  Transfer  your  feel- 
ings to  your  main  character.  The  rest 
will  write  itself. 

If  your  interest  is  children,  try 
writing  children's  stories.  I've  written 
a  number  of  them.  In  writing  for 
children,  however,  you  must  under- 
stand how  the  child  thinks.  If  your 
story  is  aimed  at  very  small  children, 
your  vocabulary  must  be  for  very 
small  children.  The  older  the  group, 
the  more  advanced  the  vocabulary. 

Writing  for  children  is  not  as  easy 
as  you  may  think.  It  requires  a  good 
deal  of  skill  and  control.  You  must 
think  of  yourself  as  a  youngster,  and 
keep  the  story  at  his  level. 

There  are  still  other  forms  of  writ- 
ing which  might  turn  out  to  be  your 
strong  point.  You  might  be  interested 
in  writing  science  fiction  or  westerns, 
mystery  or  detective  stories,  poetry, 
articles,  or  maybe  even  romance. 
Maybe  you  have  at  least  one  true 
story  which  you'd  like  to  tell. 

Because  television  is  crying  for 
writers,  I  might  say  a  word  or  two 
about    its    requirements.    Television 


copy  is  usually  typed  doublespaced 
on  the  left  half  of  the  sheet.  The 
right,  which  is  reserved  for  camera 
instructions,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  writer.  Your  play  should  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  acts  de- 
pending upon  whether  it's  a  half- 
hour  or  hour  show.  A  half -hour 
script  is,  on  the  average,  worth  $500. 
An  hour,  $1,000.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  with 
scripts  running  as  high  as  $1,500. 

Both  NBC  and  CBS  maintain  a 
story  division  which  will  read  your 
work  in  case  you  are  not  sure  which 
program  to  send  it  to. 

They  are  also  in  the  market  for 
ideas.  These  ideas  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  single  suggestion  or  a 
complete  outline  of  a  new  series.  In 
any  event,  whether  you  have  a  story 
or  an  idea,  a  release  form  is  required 
before  sending  in  your  material.  This 
form  is  to  safeguard  the  network 
against  suit  or  other  claims. 

I  might  also  speak  briefly  of  radio. 
By  no  means  can  radio  be  considered 
a  dying  business.  There  are  just  as 
many,  if  not  more,  radio  markets  for 
writers  as  there  have  ever  been.  In 
writing  for  this  medium,  you  will 
experience  greater  freedom.  Your 
imagination  can  create  expensive  sets 
on  radio  which  the  most  intrepid  TV 
producer  would  fear  to  duplicate. 
However,  for  this  freedom  you  must 
pay  a  price.  Rates  for  most  radio 
scripts  are  considerably  less  than 
those  paid  by  TV. 

Whatever  kind  of  writing  you 
choose — whether  it  be  children's 
stories  or  television  writing — a 
market  awaits  you.  I've  tried  them  all 
at  one  time  or  another.  I've  written 
single-line  proverbs  and  three-act 
plays.  Somehow  I've  decided  that 
the  short  story  and  the  article  are 


the  safest  and  sanest  form  of  writing 
for  me. 

In  the  case  of  the  single-line  prov- 
erb or  "quip,"  as  it  is  professionally 
known,  you're  bound  to  run  into  stiff 
competition.  Anything  which  pays 
two  to  five  dollars  a  fine  is  sure  to 
attract  thousands  of  writers.  As  for 
the  full-length  play,  never,  never 
write  a  full-length  play.  The  time 
and  energy  involved  in  writing  such 
a  work  as  compared  to  the  chances 
of  selling  it  are  discouraging.  Some- 
where between  these  two  extremes, 
therefore,  lies  your  form  of  writing. 

Once  you've  decided  to  write — 
write.  There's  no  easy  way  out,  no 
formula.  Don't  worry  about  punctua- 
tion or  precise  usage.  That's  what 
editors  are  for.  Of  course,  sloppy, 
ungrammatical  work  never  sells,  but 
don't  let  details  bother  you.  The 
story's  the  thing. 

If  you  have  a  story,  write,  write, 
write.  In  time,  you'll  learn  correct 
usage.  In  time,  you'll  learn  where  to 
put  your  comma  or  your  semicolon. 
In  fact,  in  time,  you'll  learn  all  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  Writing  will 
eventually  come  as  naturally  to  you 
as  eating.  And  what's  more  natural 
than  that? 

Handicapped  people  have  a  good 
deal  to  offer  the  world.  Through  phys- 
ical suffering  many  have  learned 
the  meaning  of  life.  Through  being 
deprived  of  normal  routine,  they 
have  learned  discipline.  Life  and 
discipline  are  fundamental  in  writ- 
ing. No  writer  can  exist  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  character 
and  the  ability  to  discipline  himself 
into  writing.  The  handicapped  per- 
son, therefore,  is  a  writer  by  nature. 
With  a  little  self-guidance  he  can 
learn  to  use  his  God-given  ability 
to  outwit  his  handicap. 
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FATHER  OF  THE 
ORATORIO 

Continued  from  page  12 

its  most  inspired  expression  in  the 
form  of  the  oratorio. 

In  his  London  heyday,  Handel's 
music  was  all  the  rage.  No  modern 
composer  of  our  time  ever  had  a 
more  popular  following.  His  music 
was  played  everywhere.  Diners 
heard  it  whenever  there  was  a  small 
orchestra  in  a  restaurant,  boys 
whistled  it,  and  titled  men  and 
women  danced  to  it  in  the  grand 
ballrooms. 

Today,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  is  forgotten. 
Modern  authorities  on  music  explain 
this  on  the  ground  that  Handel  had 
no  great  depth,  that  he  composed 
largely  for  popular  appeal.  That  may 
be  true,  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  sublime  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  the 
majestic  "Largo,"  or  even  his  stately 
"Water  Music"  will  ever  be  allowed 
to  die. 


CAPTAIN  OAKLEY'S 
LAST  VOYAGE 


Continued   from   page  21 


eyes.  Suddenly  two  white  lights  be- 
came visible  and  beneath  them  the 
green  and  red  side  lights — dead 
ahead! 

He  stood  firmly  now  in  this  point 
of  time.  He  gauged  the  distance,  the 
angle  of  approach.  Dead  towards 
him.  Four  hundred  yards.  His  hand 
went  down  to  the  lever.  The  boom 
of  the  whistle  was  carried  downwind 
— uninterrupted. 

The  distance  was  halved.  The  on- 
coming lights  became  glaring.  Oak- 
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ley  could  see  the  rain  streaking  past 
them.  The  great,  wet  bow  towered, 
glistening.  He  even  saw  spray, 
whipped  by  the  wind,  flying  over  it. 
He  braced  himself  for  the  ripping 
impact. 

Then  he  saw  the  red  light  dis- 
appear. The  sharp  stem  was  no 
longer  aiming  at  him.  He  was  looking 
at  her  starboard  side.  Four  long  rows 
of  lighted  ports  beneath  a  brilliant 
promenade  deck.  It  filled  the  whole 
scene. 

The  bow!  She'd  miss  amidships 
and  strike  the  .  .  . 

The  two  ships  closed  their  dis- 
tance. Then,  like  an  animal  recoiling 
before  danger,  the  Cornelian  drew 
back  as  she  gathered  sternway. 

The  approaching  ship,  leaning  for- 
ward like  a  greyhound,  reached  Oak- 
ley's bow.  She  crossed  it.  Forecastle 
and  foremast  passed  before  his  eyes. 
Still  no  crashing  jolt.  The  big,  drip- 
ping hull  of  the  outbound  Atlantic 
liner  slid  by — high  white  bridge,  two 
great  funnels.  She  slid  across  the 
bow,  clear  by  the  margin  of  a  rope's 
thickness. 

Only  Captain  Oakley  knew  what 
it  took  to  voice  the  order,  "Half 
speed  ahead." 
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Each  Christmastide  I  scatter 

wide 
Yule  cards  as  a  memento, 
But  those  to  me  are  sure  to 

be 
From  folks  I  haven't  sent  to. 
— This  Week 
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Where  is  the  Gate  of  Heaven? 
I  must  find  God,  for  I  am  in 
trouble.  The  world  is  in 
trouble,  and  only  God  can 
set  it  right. 


I  SEEK  THE  GATE 


E.  Albert  Cook 


I  ASKED  many  whom  I  met, 
"Where  is  the  gate  of  heaven?" 
Some  shook  their  heads;  some 
shrugged  their  shoulders;  some 
smiled  a  cynical  smile  and  tapped 
their  foreheads.  Others  said  wistfully, 
"I  wish  I  knew.  I  have  been  seeking 
it  for  years  in  vain." 

I  asked  a  rich  man  if  he  knew 
where  the  gate  of  heaven  was  and 
he  said,  "No.  I  used  to  think  I 
should  find  it  along  the  paths  of 
industry  and  finance  at  the  top  of 
that  mountain  of  gold.  But  when  I 
got  to  the  top  there  was  a  bitter 
cold  wind  blowing  and  barren  rock 
all  about  me — no  gate  of  heaven." 

I  asked  a  fair  and  gaily  dressed 
woman  if  she  knew  where  the  gate  of 
heaven  was  and  she  replied,  "No.  I 
was  sure  that  I  should  find  it  among 
the  primroses  and  wild  honeysuckle 
in  the  Valley  of  Pleasure.  But  before 
I  had  sought  very  long,  the  flowers 
withered,  the  grass  turned  brown, 
and  the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees. 
The  birds  flew  away.  The  days  grew 
short  and  dreary,  and  I  did  not  find 
the  gate  of  heaven." 

I  met  a  Prince  in  glittering  armor 
surrounded  by   a  host   of  courtiers 


and  an  army  of  soldiers.  The  trum- 
pets pealed,  and  the  multitude 
shouted  its  applause.  I  asked  him, 
"Do  you  know  where  the  gate  of 
heaven  is?"  And  he  said  bitterly,  "Ah 
no,  there  is  no  gate  of  heaven.  When 
I  was  a  lad  I  was  told  that  when  I 
had  a  crown  and  an  army  and  had 
conquered  many  lands  and  won  me 
a  great  kingdom  and  high  renown, 
I  should  enter  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Now  I  have  my  crown  and  my  big 
kingdom.  But  the  ghosts  of  the  peo- 
ple my  soldiers  have  slaughtered  and 
the  ghosts  of  my  soldiers  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  make  me  great 
and  powerful  haunt  me  day  and 
night.  If  there  were  a  gate  of  heaven, 
I  should  never  be  able  to  reach  it 
through  the  army  of  ghosts  which 
surrounds  me." 

One  day  I  chanced  upon  a  labor- 
ing man  in  humble  garb — a  carpen- 
ter. I  said  to  him,  "Can  you  show 
me  the  gate  of  heaven?"  He  an- 
swered, "I  can.  Follow  me."  Though 
his  clothes  were  coarse  and  his  hands 
looked  rough,  his  eyes  were  kindly 
and  his  voice  was  gentle.  I  followed. 

He  led  the  way  to  a  great  temple 
and  started  to  enter.  But  I  said:  "No, 
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I  will  not  go  there.  In  there  are 
money-changers,  hypocritical  Phari- 
sees, and  clever  theologians  who  con- 
fuse the  mind." 

But  he  went  on  into  the  temple 
and  passed  through  many  groups  of 
people  of  all  classes  and  kinds,  some 
well-dressed  and  some  poorly 
clothed,  kneeling.  As  I  came  among 
them  I  saw  my  guide  no  more  and 
knew  not  what  had  become  of  him. 

Then  I  knelt  with  the  others  and 
listened  to  the  soft  music  of  the 
organ.  It  sounded  like  the  voice  of 
the  carpenter,  gentle  and  comforting, 
and  it  seemed  to  say:  "Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  As 
the  organ  ceased  I  heard  a  voice 
saying,  "Let  us  pray." 

I  saw  a  ladder  reaching  upward 
into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  temple 
dome.  Many  whose  heads  were 
bowed  and  whose  eyes  were  closed 
heard  words  like  these:  "Behold  I 
am  with  thee  and  will  keep  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest."  And  I 
thought,  "How  awesome  is  this 
place!  This  is  none  other  than  the 
house  of  God  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven." 

The  next  day  I  was  wandering 
again,  and  I  saw  the  same  man.  So  I 
said,  "Sir,  will  you  show  me  the  gate 
of  heaven  again?"  He  said,  "I  will. 
Follow  me."  And  I  thought:  He  will 
lead  me  again  into  the  temple. 

But  instead,  he  led  me  into  the 
market  place  of  the  great  city.  And 
there  were  men  robbing  the  poor,  the 
weak  and  the  blind;  and  buying  and 
selling  slaves.  They  trampled  on 
women  and  children,  and  killed  their 
fellow  men  with  the  sword,  taking 
their  goods. 

The  carpenter  went  about  among 
them.    He    laid    his    hand    on    the 
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shoulder  of  one  man  and  whispered 
something  in  his  ear.  That  man  be- 
gan to  strike  the  shackles  from  the 
slaves.  He  touched  another  and 
spoke  softly  in  his  ear.  At  once  he 
made  a  scourge  of  small  cords  and 
drove  off  those  who  were  robbing  the 
poor,  the  weak,  and  the  blind.  He 
raised  the  fallen  to  their  feet  and 
bound  up  their  wounds.  He  spoke 
quietly  to  another,  who  took  away 
the  swords  from  the  murderers  and 
gave  food  and  homes  to  the  humble. 

A  great  beam  of  sunshine  burst 
through  the  dark  clouds  which  had 
covered  the  place  and  made  a  golden 
pathway  to  the  sky.  I  heard  a  voice 
from  above  saying:  "He  that  would 
be  great  among  you  shall  be  your 
servant." 

Then  I  said:  "This  is  none  other 
than  the  house  of  God  and  this  is 
the  gate  of  heaven."  But  when  I 
looked  for  the  carpenter,  he  had  dis- 
appeared. But  many  of  the  slave- 
drivers  and  robbers  were  sneaking 
back  into  the  market  place,  and  I 
hastened  away. 

Again  I  came  upon  a  camp  where 
many  young  fellows,  just  new  to 
manhood,  were  being  trained  to 
fight.  After  the  instruction  and  drill 
for  the  day  was  over,  crowds  started 
off  to  taverns.  There  they  could  drink 
and  forget  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  the  lovely  girls  they  had  known. 
Many  went  to  houses  where  brightly 
painted  women  called  to  them  with 
words  of  false  endearment  and 
offered  them  pleasures  of  which  they 
would  presently  be  ashamed. 

But  again  I  noticed  the  carpenter 
speaking  to  a  man  on  whose  collar 
was  a  little  silver  cross.  This  man 
gathered  together  some  of  the  young 
men  who  had  hesitated  to  follow  the 
crowd.   They  went  with  him  to   a 


chapel  where  songs  of  cheer  and 
courage  were  sung.  Afterward  they 
talked  together  of  their  homes  and 
their  sweethearts. 

Later  I  saw  some  of  these  young 
men  fighting  to  defend  the  weak  and 
helpless  and  to  protect  their  country 
and  other  lands  from  the  lies,  terror, 
and  tyranny  of  godless  despots.  They 
fought  bravely  and  fiercely.  But 
when  they  had  driven  off  the  hire- 
lings and  slaves  of  the  tyrants  and 
terrorists,  they  gathered  up  the 
wounded  and  gave  them  cool  water 
to  drink.  They  brought  them  where 
their  torn  bodies  could  be  mended 
and  brought  back  to  health. 

They  gathered  the  little  crying 
children  whose  parents  were  dead 
and  their  homes  burned,  and  gave 
them  milk  and  bread,  warm  clothes, 
and  care  and  comfort.  Again  I  said, 
"This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of 
God.   This  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 

Finally  I  returned  to  my  home 
and  sat  with  the  others  of  my  family. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  I 
opened  it  and  there  stood  the  car- 
penter. I  said,  "Come  in,  Sir.  We 
have  been  longing  for  you.  We 
have  seen  crowds  hurrying  along  the 
broad  highway  who  thought  they 
were  going  to  find  the  gate  of 
heaven.  But  they  did  not  find  it.  Can 


you  tell  us  how  we  can  surely  find 
the  gate  of  heaven?" 

And  he  said:  "I  will  show  you." 
He  sat  down  with  us.  I  noticed  that 
his  hands  and  his  forehead  were 
scarred.  I  said,  "Tell  me,  Sir,  whence 
came  those  scars  on  your  hands?" 

He  replied,  "They  are  the  marks 
of  the  nails  which  held  the  barriers 
of  sin,  to  keep  men  from  the  gate  of 
heaven.  I  tore  them  away." 

"How  was  your  forehead  so 
bruised?"  I  asked. 

"Those  bruises  were  made  by  the 
thorns  of  selfishness  and  cruelty 
which  I  have  been  tearing  up  to 
open  to  men  the  path  to  the  gate  of 
heaven." 

Then  he  smiled  a  wonderful  smile. 
The  ceiling  of  the  room  and  the  roof 
of  our  cottage  seemed  to  melt  away. 
From  the  floor  a  ladder  like  the  lad- 
der in  the  cathedral  reached  up  into 
the  sky.  The  carpenter  stood  at  its 
foot  and  held  it  firmly.  When  a  little 
child,  a  youth,  a  man,  or  woman 
came  to  the  ladder  a  white-winged 
messenger  took  his  hand.  Together 
they  climbed  the  ladder. 

Then  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Car- 
penter saying:  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
always."  I  knew  that  where  the  spirit 
of  the  Carpenter  is,  there  is  the  gate 
of  heaven. 


TWO  IMMORTAL 

PASTOR-ORGANIST 

TEAMS 

Continued  from  page  23 


went  to  bed.  Then  he  woke  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  a  beautiful 
tune  ringing  in  his  mind.  He  rose  at 
once  and  put  the  notes  down  on 
paper. 

The  carol  was  immediately  popu- 
lar with  the  Sunday  school  children. 


Ever  since  that  far-off  happy  day,  its 
popularity  has  grown.  Nowadays 
tens  of  thousands  join  in  singing  it 
during  the  Christmas  season,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  hymnal  which  does 
not  contain  "O  Little  Town  of  Beth- 
lehem" with  words  by  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  music  by  Lewis  Redner. 
Twice  a  pastor  and  an  organist 
had  collaborated,  and  their  works 
achieved  immortality. 
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BIBLE  READING 

FOR 

EVERY   DAY 

OF  THE   MONTH 


Daily  Rations 


BY 

JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,  promotion  of 

Bible   Use, 

American   Bibfe 

Society 

THEME:  "One  World— One  Book" 

1.  One  Discipleship Matt.  5:1-16 

2.  One  Treasure Matt.  6:19-34 

3.  One  Dwelling Psalm  90 

4.  One  Comforter John  14:1-21 

5.  One  Wisdom James  1 

6.  One  Mind  Philip.  2:1-18 

7.  One  Vine John  15:1-17 

8.  One  Keeper Psalms  91;  121 

9.  One  Prayer .John  17:1-26 

10.  One  Love I  Cor.  13 

11.  One  Purpose Luke  15:1-10;  Rom.  1:16,  17 

12.  One  Redemption  Luke  15:11-32 

13.  One  Family Acts  17:16-31 

14.  One  Book Psalm  119:1-19 

15.  One  People Psalm  67 

16.  One  Truth John  4:5-30 

17.  One  World Psalm  19 

18.  One  Law .....Deut.  5:6-27 

19.  One  Crown II  Tim.  3:12—4:8 

20.  One  Heaven Rev.  21:1-7 

21.  One  Burden-bearer Isa.  53;  Matt.  11:28-30 

22.  One  Son Luke  1:26-38 

23.  One  Song Luke  1:39-56 

24.  One  Prophecy Luke  1:57-80 

25.  One  Saviour ...Luke  2:1-20 

26.  The  Holy  Family  Luke  2:21-39 

27.  Foreigners Ruth  1:1-18 

28.  Strangers  Ruth  1:19—2:13 

29.  A  Poor  Relative Ruth  2:14—3:5 

30.  A  Gentleman's  Part Ruth  3:6-18 

31.  Jesus'  Ancestors  Ruth  4:1-17 
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UNITED  FELLOWS 

WITHOUT 
THE  GIVER 


H I P 


"What  we  give  is  what  we  share; 

For   the   gift   without   the   giver 

is  bare." 

SHE  had  just  recently  said  "Yes,"  and  there  just  wasn't  any  gift  but  a 
diamond  that  seemed  right  for  Christmas.  He  couldn't  afford  a  one-carat 
stone  and  the  ring  had  to  fit  a  very  slender  finger.  It  looked  awfully  small 
in  its  little  velvet  box  when  he  set  it  on  the  bunk  to  get  a  better  look. 

Then  he  got  a  brilliant  idea:  Why  not  get  a  series  of  boxes  each  bigger 
than  the  other,  place  the  ring  in  the  smallest,  and  then  put  fancy  wrapping 
on  each  one  in  succession.  He  finally  ended  up  putting  a  big  box  under  her 
tree  with  the  ring  nestled  seven  boxes  deep  inside. 

It  took  half  a  century  for  the  excited  girl  who  was  all  thumbs  to  unwrap 
down  through  seven  layers.  As  she  finally  let  him  slide  the  ring  on  that 
slender  finger,  she  looked  up,  dewy-eyed,  and  said,  "You  didn't  have  to 
make  it  big,  dear.  The  biggest  diamond  in  the  world  wouldn't  mean  a  thing 
to  me  if  you  didn't  go  with  it." 

God  could  have  sent  a  giant  forty  stories  high  to  the  world  as  his  gift  that 
first  Christmas.  Surely  Herod  and  probably  even  Caesar  would  have  noticed 
and  been  thoroughly  scared. 

Instead  God  sent  the  smallest,  weakest  of  humanity, — a  baby  in  a  manger. 
Why?  Because  God  knew  that  no  gift,  no  matter  how  collossal,  could 
redeem  mankind  by  itself.  Only  the  gift  of  himself  would  have  any  value 
and  meaning.  The  gift  without  the  Giver  would  be  barren  and  worthless. 

We'll  all  be  giving  gifts  this  Christmas.  Those  we  give  to  "keep  up  with 
Joneses"  will  be  costly  but  of  little  value.  The  ones  we  send  to  prove  our 
generosity  will  prove  only  our  self-esteem.  Only  the  gift  with  which  we  give 
something  of  ourselves — our  love  and  concern — will  be  wortiry  to  celebrate 
God's  Christmas  gift  to  the  world. 

— foe  2)ana 
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THE     WESLEYS 

A  Program  of  Worship 


Prelude 


Call  to  Worship: 

Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness:  Give  thanks  to  him, 

Come  into  his  presence  with  singing.  And  bless  his  name. 

Enter  his  gates  with  thanksgiving,  For  the  Lord  is  good;  his  steadfast 

And  his  courts  with  praise:  love  endures  forever, 

And  his  faithfulness  to  all  generations. 

Invocation — in  unison 

O  God,  who  hast  put  a  song  in  our  hearts,  we  give  thee  thanks  for  every 
voice  that  praises  thee,  the  Source  of  all  things  good.  We  bless  thee  that 
thou  hast  better  things  in  store  for  thy  children  than  they  can  ask  or  desire; 
and  that  through  darkness  and  light  thou  art  the  abiding  Friend  of  all  the 
sons  of  men.  Put  a  song  in  our  hearts  this  day  as  we  are  gathered  in  thy 
house.  Give  us  the  spirit  of  praise  and  accept  the  devotion  of  our  hearts 
to  thee  and  to  thy  purposes.  Amen. 

The  Lord's  Prayer 

Narrator: 

Our  opening  hymn  of  praise,  which  we  have  just  sung,  and  the  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  carols  which  we  shall  sing  were  all  written  by  John  and 
Charles  Wesley. 

While  most  of  the  hymns  are  credited  to  Charles  as  their  author,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  brothers  collaborated  on  most  of  the  hymns. 

Responsive  Reading  84,  P.  75:   Psalm  98 

Gloria  Patri 

Christmas  Carol  253:  "Hark!  The  Herald  Angels  Sing" 

Scripture:   Acts  16:16-34 


( Used  by  permission  of  Ralph  O.  Harpole,  Chaplain,  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point,  N.Y.  Chaplain  Harpole  arranged 
this    worship    service    for    use    of    the    cadet-midshipmen    at    his    base.) 
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Easter  Carol  310: "I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Lives" 

Prayer: 

O  Thou  living  and  eternal  God,  who  speaks  to  us  by  thy  love  in  the 
daytime  and  art  a  voice  in  the  night,  we  come  in  the  hush  of  eventide  to 
lift  up  voices  of  song  and  praise  to  thee.  Cleanse  us,  we  beseech  thee,  from 
the  sins  which  so  easily  beset  us.  Free  us  from  the  siren  voice  of  the 
tempter  to  which  we  are  always  too  ready  to  listen  and  too  eager  to  follow. 

Protect  us,  dear  Lord,  from  being  attracted  by  the  cheap  and  tawdry, 
by  the  shining  tinsel  masquerading  as  gold,  and  the  superficial  brilliance 
of  glass  dressed  up  as  false  diamonds.  Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  the  whisper 
of  passion  in  the  disguise  of  love,  calling  us  to  enchantment  of  the  moment 
and  asking  us  to  spoil  our  enjoyment  of  the  true  and  decent.  Make  keen 
our  vision  in  order  that  we  may  pierce  through  the  trappings  which  are 
outwardly  attractive  but  are  only  the  covering  for  the  trap  door  into  a 
den  of  serpents. 

Great  God,  who  touchest  earth  with  beauty  and  dost  inspire  men  to 
make  thy  presence  real  in  music  and  in  songs  of  praise,  we  beseech  thee 
to  hear  our  prayers  of  thanks  for  their  gifts  for  the  saving  of  our  souls. 

We  bless  thee  that  they  have  put  words  of  thy  praise  on  our  lips,  moved 
our  hearts  with  joy,  and  brought  peace  to  our  souls.  We  thank  thee  that 
they  have  opened  our  eyes  to  new  visions,  made  us  dream  of  a  better 
world,  and  inspired  us  to  fight  for  its  building.  Through  them  thou  hast 
enabled  us  to  see  into  eternity,  comforted  us  by  assuring  us  that  there  is  a 
life  beyond  death. 

Challenge  us  to  rise  up  and  build;  give  us  reassuring  trust  that  we  are 
not  alone;  lead  us  from  the  love  of  our  time  and  place  to  a  vision  of  the 
land  that  is  fairer  than  day. 

Grant,  our  Lord,  that  we  may  not  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision 
which  noble  men  have  shared  with  us.  Amen. 

Prayer  for  Our  Country  (Last  stanza  of  "America") 

Narrator: 

England's  counterpart  to  the  Dark  Ages  of  the  Continent  was  the  period 
of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  Poverty  and  il- 
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literacy  reigned,   and  crime  flourished.    Sullen,   underprivileged  people 
sought  relief  in  drink.  Drink  led  to  debts,  and  debts  to  prison. 

General  James  Oglethorpe  took  as  colonists  for  America  men  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  debts.  John  and  Charles  Wesley  shipped  together  after 
graduation  from  Oxford  for  Savannah,  Georgia.  Charles  was  to  act  as 
private  secretary  to  the  general.  John  expected  to  be  the  chaplain  of  the 
English  colony. 

These  two  brothers  were  among  the  twenty-one  children  of  Samuel 
and  Susanna  Wesley.  Samuel  was  a  minister,  a  rector  in  the  Church  of 
England.  He  himself  had  known  personally  what  it  was  to  be  cast  into 
prison  for  debt. 

John  had  written  to  the  London  Chronicle  a  denunciation  of  conditions 
at  the  famous  London  Newgate  Prison:  "Of  all  the  seats  of  woe  this  side 
of  hell,  few,  I  suppose,  exceed  or  even  equal  Newgate." 

In  Oxford  John  Wesley  attempted  to  meet  the  immoral  age  with  greater 
personal  piety.  He  organized  prayer  groups.  He  scheduled  life  into  a 
routine,  a  strict  pattern.  His  genius  organized  everything  into  a  design  of 
efficiency.  His  enemies  jeered  at  these  people  whom,  with  a  sneer,  they 
nicknamed  "Methodists." 

John  Wesley  was  like  Jesus  in  his  desire  that  the  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them.  In  his  day  both  church  and  state  were  coldly  indifferent, 
when  not  bitterly  hostile,  to  the  masses.  But  this  young  preacher  began  in 
Oxford  preaching  to  and  working  with  the  masses. 

Before  the  days  of  the  airplane  he  travelled  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles, 
mostly  on  horseback.  He  preached  upwards  of  40,000  sermons.  He  con- 
verted probably  at  least  100,000  people.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
person  who  ever  lived. 

John  Wesley  read  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin.  He  could  preach  in  German, 
French  and  Italian.  When,  on  one  trip  to  America  he  met  a  group  of 
consecrated  Moravians,  Wesley  learned  German  to  converse  with  these 
new  friends.  He  began  to  translate  their  hymns  and  psalms  and  produced 
the  first  hymnal  ever  used  in  an  Anglican  church. 

In  a  violent  storm  en  route  to  America,  Wesley  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  lack  of  fear  and  the  complete  trust  of  the  Moravian  group.  The 
fellowship  he  had  with  these  devout  Christians  led  him  to  seek  for  new 
depths  in  his  own  personal  religion. 
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He  sought  out  the  Moravian  colony  when  he  returned  to  London.  At 
one  of  their  meetings  in  Alder  gate  Chapel  he  had  a  profound  emotional 
experience  which  gave  a  new  depth  to  his  religion. 

Because  of  this  new  passion  in  his  heart,  Wesley  left  the  formal  religion 
of  the  Church  of  England  behind  him  and  began  to  preach  and  sing  of 
Christ's  saving  love  for  the  world. 

It  has  been  said,  "When  Wesley  left  the  Church  of  England,  he  took 
the  stove  with  him."  Although  he  did  organize  religious  societies,  appoint 
superintendents,  and  take  unprecedented  authority  in  appointment  of 
ministers,  neither  John  nor  Charles  ever  broke  with  the  Church  of  England. 

It  was  not  until  1808  that  Methodism  was  established  as  a  separate 
dissenting  sect.  This  was  seventeen  years  after  John's  and  twenty  years 
after  Charles'  death. 

Of  the  nearly  6,500  hymns  written  by  the  Wesleys,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  is  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul." 

Returning  from  Georgia,  a  hurricane  threatened  the  sinking  of  the  ship. 
The  captain  ordered  the  mizzen  mast  cut  down.  One  of  Wesley's  fellow 
passengers,  with  whom  he  had  prayed,  said  that  "all  his  refuge  in  time  of 
danger  was  to  persuade  himself  there  was  none."  Remember  these  phrases 
in  the  song,  "Other  refuge  have  I  none,  hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee?" 

John  Wesley,  like  Martin  Luther,  struggled  from  darkness  to  light. 
Doubt  was  replaced  by  Christian  faith  and  hope.  They  shared  their  con- 
victions with  others  through  songs. 

They  believed  the  just  lived  by  faith,  that  no  man  is  saved  by  his  own 
efforts,  by  pulling  at  his  own  boot  straps.  They  believed  in  justification  by 
faith — that  the  free  grace  of  God  comes  to  the  trusting  soul  and  saves  him 
from  distrust  and  death  to  life  eternal.  It  is  this  plenteous  grace  that  covers 
all  our  sins. 

There  was  nothing  cheap  or  tawdry  in  the  Wesley  hymns.  They  were 
fervent,  but  were  the  careful  work  of  thoughtful,  university-trained  men, 
who  had  consecrated  minds  as  well  as  hearts  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Hymn  374: "O  for  a  Thousand  Tongues" 

Benediction 

Postlude 
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Study  Outline  for  Week  Beginning  December  4, 1955 


CHRIST'S   LIFE   IN   GOD'S   PLAN 

by   Frederick   W.    Cropp 

IN  THE  BEGINNING— THE  WORD 
SUGGESTED  READING:  Genesis  1:1-5;  John  1:1-5 


Aims  of  This  Lesson: 

1.  To    awaken    interest    in    the    "begin- 
nings" 

2.  To  recognize  a  planning  God 

3.  To  show  The  Eternal  Christ 

■  Suppose  you  were  God.  Suppose 
you  could  start  all  over.  Perhaps, 
knowing  what  you  know  now  (which 
is  only  a  small  fragment  of  what  God 
knew  then)  you  might  say,  "Why 
bother  to  create  a  world  or  make 
people  or  set  up  any  kind  of  system?" 

But  not  God.  He  did  it  His  way, 
and  here  we  are;  we  may  be 
in  a  mess  of  our  own  making,  but 
here  we  are,  and  that  is  the  chance 
God  took. 

"Let  us  make  Man,"  God  said. 
That  is  where  it  all  began.  The  Bible 
records  other  beginnings — the  Flood, 
the  Chosen  People,  the  few  who 
straggled  back  from  the  Captivity.  If 
you  read  your  Old  Testament  it 
seems  to  be  a  continual  attempt  on 
God's  part  to  make  something 
statuesque,  angelic  and  grand  out  of 
His  image,  Man. 

Then,  all  other  plans  having  been 
sabotaged  by  man  (for  man  can  ruin 
God's  plans  for  man),  came  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Bible  and  the  Churches 
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all  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  is  both 
Man  and  God.  The  creeds  majesti- 
cally state  it:  "Very  God  of  Very 
God;  Begotten,  not  made;  being  of 
one  substance  with  the  Father,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made."  This 
reflects  what  John  wrote,  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God."  Jesus  said,  "I  and  the 
Father  are  one."  "Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am!" 

Bold  language  that,  and  holy  truth 
for  Christians.  We  may  not  under- 
stand it;  explanations  are  futile  some- 
times. Explain  the  glories  of  the  sun- 
rise. Explain  just  how  your  love  for 
your  family  works.  Tell  exactly  how 
you  know  right  from  wrong. 

Explain  how  all  this  began? 

It  all  began  in  the  heart  of  God. 
It  has  all  been  worked  out  in  history. 
It  is  as  though,  through  the  wide 
funnel  of  God's  matchless  and  ex- 
panding greatness,  into  the  narrow 
form  of  a  man,  the  Eternal  Word, 
God  Himself,  was  poured — and  that 
was,  and  is,  the  Incarnation. 

So  put  together  these  three  ideas: 
the  idea  of  a  God  who  creates  ac- 
cording to  plan,  the  idea  of  a  God 
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who  is  interested  in  man,  and  the 
idea  of  a  God  who  is  available  to 
help.  How  would  you  work  it  out? 

If  God's  plan  is  for  His  children 
to  be  in  harmony  with  Him,  and  if 
His  loving  heart  yearns  for  us  as  a 
father  yearns  for  his  children  to  be 
the  best  of  all  possible  children,  and 
if  He  is  available  in  some  form,  how 
would  He  work  it  out? 

If  God  could  meet  man  on  man's 
own  ground,  wouldn't  that  help? 
That  is  how  it  is!  The  poets  have 
sung  it  for  us.  Let  Robert  Browning 
be  their  spokesman: 

"So  the  All-Great  were  the  All-Loving 
too — 

So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  hu- 
man voice 

Saying,  'O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats 
here! 

Face,  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in 
myself. 

Thou  hast  no  power  nor  may'st  con- 
ceive of  mine, 

But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  myself  to 
love, 

And  thou  must  love  me  who  have  died 
for  thee!' " 


How  would  you  have  gone  about 
it?  How  did  God  go  about  it?  That 
is  our  discovery  for  this  first  week  in 
December,  the  Christmas  month.  As 
we  go  toward  Christmas  we  shall  try 
to  see  how  that  was  done.  Enough 
for  this  week  if  we  can  see  "In  the 
beginning,  God,"  whose  plans  in- 
clude His  own  entrance  into  human 
history. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  idea 
of  the  pre-existent  Christ? 

2.  How  are  "The  Word"  and  "The 
Christ"  related  if  at  all?  Does  the 
coming  of  Christ  show  anything  at 
all  about  the  purpose  and  plan  of 
God? 

3.  Could  God  have  carried  out 
His  plan  by  another  method?  Why 
did  He  choose  this  one? 

4.  Is  there  any  sense  to  the  idea 
that  the  coming  of  Christ  is  the  final 
of  several  attempts  on  the  part  of 
God,  or  is  it  just  the  final  of  a  series 
of  revelations? 
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^0  ^0u  ^Rememtar  «,.*--? 

^[HE  truly  happy  Christmas — the  one  that  leaves  warmth  in  the  heart 
and  pictures  in  the  memory — is  not  the  elaborate  one.  Each  of  us, 
looking  back  into  our  own  childhood,  will  remember  not  gifts,  as  such, 
but  the  sound  of  music;  the  way  the  kitchen  smelled  when  mother 
pinned  an  apron  around  us  and  let  us  cut  up  fruits  for  the  pudding;  the 
look  of  the  tree — all  dark  green  and  woodsy  at  first,  then  sparkling  and 
mysterious  under  the  loving  ministrations  of  our  hands;  the  mistletoe 
and  pine  and  holly;  the  night  sky  with  its  burning  star;  the  glimmer  of 
candles;  the  sense  of  love,  given  and  received;  the  lovely  old  words  of 
St.  Luke,  "And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  .  .  ." 
These  are  the  things  that  last. 

— Katherine  Reeves 
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Study  Outline  for  Week  Beginning  December  11, 1955 


CHRIST'S   LIFE   IN   GOD'S   PLAN 

by   Frederick   W.    Gropp 

"THE  WORD  BECAME  FLESH" 


SUGGESTED  READING:  John  1:14-18;  II  Peter  1:15-17 


Aims  of  This  Lesson: 

1.  To  show  the  reality  of  the  Christian 
Christmas  fact. 

2.  To    encourage    belief    in    that    reality 
today. 

■  This  week  begins  with  Universal 
Bible  Sunday;  it  is  suggested  that  we 
"Take — Read"  God's  written  Word. 
How  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we 
consider  also  God's  Incarnate  Word, 
the  "Word  made  flesh"  which  "dwelt 
among  us." 

This  is  the  most  amazing  part  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  that  the  eternal 
God  should  "put  on"  mankind,  be- 
come real  flesh  and  blood,  live 
among  us  as  one  of  us.  So  difficult 
was  this  to  believe  that  it  had  to  be 
stated  with  emphasis  even  while 
there  were  people  living  who  remem- 
bered Him. 

John  was  a  realist.  So  was  Simon 
Peter.  Both  were  fishermen.  John  was 
one  of  the  "Sons  of  Thunder."  Peter 
was  forever  proving  that  he  was  a 
blunt  matter-of-fact  disciple.  It  is 
therefore  of  interest  to  find,  in  these 
two  passages  which  bear  their  names 
as  authors,  the  two  statements  which 
are  our  Scripture  for  the  week. 
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Here  is  Someone  as  real  as  the  per- 
son next  to  you,  as  knowable  as  your 
best  friend,  as  close  as  a  brother. 
Until  the  incarnation  (that  is  simply 
a  Latinized  way  of  saying  "becoming 
flesh"),  no  man  had  seen  what  God 
was  like.  In  Christ  He  was  visible 
and  in  Christ  God's  character  shone 
through. 

Unbelievable?  Not  at  all.  We  have 
seen  abstract  words  become  flesh  and 
blood  many  times.  "Motherhood" — 
that  word  has  been  made  flesh  and 
has  dwelt  among  us,  hasn't  it?  "Hero- 
ism"— that  word  has  been  made  flesh 
on  battlefields,  in  disaster,  in  panic, 
in  difficult  days.  "Authority" — that 
word  has  been  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us,  sometimes  in  the  person 
of  a  commanding  officer. 

So  with  "God,"  a  word  which  has 
its  richest  meaning  when  we  look  at 
the  full  and  well-drawn  portrait  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "The  Word  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  Every 
word  counts  and  we  may  not  retreat 
from  any  one  of  them. 

Christ,  the  second  Person  of  the 
Godhead,  actually  became  Man  and 
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people  saw  Him  grow  weary  as  Man, 
and  work  miracles  as  God;  grow 
hungry  and  thirsty  as  Man,  and  be 
strong  as  God  Almighty;  grow  im- 
patient as  Man,  and  be  as  patient 
as  God;  be  bound  to  earth  travel  as 
Man,  and  yet  speak  of  unearthly 
matters  with  the  voice  of  God;  to  be 
subject  to  the  most  excruciating  of 
deaths  as  Man,  and  yet  rise  trium- 
phant over  death  as  God;  to  make 
breakfast  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  as 
Man,  and  yet  return  to  His  eternity 
as  God. 

Christians  hinge  their  whole  faith 
on  this  fact:  God  was  in  Christ. 

This  is  what  these  verses  in  John 
and  the  Second  Letter  of  Peter  mean. 
Read  them  again  as  though  you  were 
seeing  them  for  the  first  time — and 
then  you  will  discover  that  they  are 
forever  true. 

The  presence  of  the  living  Christ 
may  be  difficult  to  recapture  in  an 
army  barracks  or  on  board  ship  or  in 
a  foreign  port,  or  even  on  furlough 
or  liberty  or  leave.  But  for  the  Chris- 


tian there  may  always  be  a  sense  of 
that  Presence,  just  as  He  joined  the 
two  men  walking  to  Emmaus  on 
Easter  evening;  Just  as  He  met  the 
disciples  on  the  shore,  just  as  He 
has  walked  beside  saints  and  count- 
less of  His  disciples  in  every  century. 

It  is  enough  to  make  our  whole 
beings  tingle  this  Christmas  time — 
and  as  we  prepare  to  celebrate  it,  we 
should  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  those 
who  are  gay  not  with  a  forced  gaiety, 
but  with  the  warm  glow  of  recogniz- 
ing an  event  which  really  happened. 

"The  Word  became  flesh." 

"Christ,  by  highest  heaven  adored; 
Christ  the  Everlasting  Lord! 
Late  in  time  behold  Him  come, 
Offspring  of  the  Virgin's  womb : 
Veiled  in  flesh  the  Godhead  see; 
Hail  th'  Incarnate  Deity, 
Pleased  as  man  with  men  to  dwell, 
Jesus,  our  Emmanuel. 
Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing, 

'Glory  to  the  newborn  King!'  " 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  does  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ  do  to  the  manhood  of  Christ 
in  the  incarnation? 

2.  Just  what  does  the  word  "in- 
carnation" mean  anyway? 

3.  Was  it  a  good  idea  for  Christ  to 
be  born  in  a  stable?  Why?  Couldn't 
he  just  as  well  have  been  born  with 
a  "silver  spoon  in  his  mouth"? 

4.  Did  the  incarnation  take  place 
before  birth,  in  the  temple  after 
birth,  or  at  baptism — to  mention  a 
few  theories? 

5.  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  Christ  was  really  a  man  or 
not? 

6.  Into  what  kind  of  world  did 
Jesus  come? 
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Study  Outline  for  Week  Beginning  December  18, 1955 


CHRIST'S   LIFE   IN   GOD'S   PLAN 

by    Frederick    W.    Cropp 

"HIS  OWN  PEOPLE  RECEIVED  HIM  NOT" 


SUGGESTED  READING:  John  1:9-13;  Luke  4:16-30 


Aim  of  This  Lesson: 

To  see  whether  the  people  and  the  forces 
responsible  for  the  rejection  of  Christ  in 
His   day  are  still   present   in   the  world. 

■  As  we  spend  this  week  before 
Christmas  it  is  unthinkable  that  Jesus 
should  be  rejected,  shut  out,  from 
any  life. 

Look  at  the  crowds  in  the  streets! 
See  the  people  in  church!  Watch  the 
glow  on  children's  faces!  See  old  peo- 
ple become  young  again!  Look  what 
Christmas  does  for  all  of  us! 

All  of  us?  Well,  there  was  the  inn- 
keeper; that  began  it.  Herod  surely 
never  caught  the  Christmas  spirit! 
And  there  were  His  neighbors  and 
townspeople — they  surely  "received 
Him  not";  that  is  clear  from  the 
record. 

Even  His  family  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  far  edges  of  the  crowds 
who  followed  Him.  Add  the  religious 
leaders,  and  the  political  leaders  and 
the  'leaders  of  the  people." 

How  hard  it  is  for  us  to  believe 
the  scriptural  story  as  it  builds  from 
Bethlehem  to  Calvary  in  an  antipho- 
nal  rejection  response  to  every 
victorious  act,  every  noble  saying. 
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"He  was  despised  and  rejected"  is 
more  than  a  prophecy.  It  became 
fact. 

So  we  ask  why?  Perhaps  the  place 
to  look  for  our  answer  is  not  in  the 
Bible,  but  in  the  life  of  our  own 
times. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  The  In- 
terpreters Bible  (your  Chaplain 
should  have  a  copy  of  this,  and  I 
suggest  that  you  will  get  rich  in- 
sights if  you  use  it  for  this  week) 
that  in  the  first  place  people  were 
surprised  to  find  God  where  they 
had  expected  only  a  Messiah.  Christ 
acting  as  God  and  saying  he  was  God 
irritated  and  infuriated  them,  as  it 
does  many  people  today. 

Again,  "His  own  received  Him 
not"  because  they  thought  all  they 
needed  was  a  social  reformer  and 
political  deliverer,  and  here  was  one 
who  probed  each  person's  heart. 
That  was  too  personal  for  them. 

And  others  "received  Him  not" — 
they  probably  couldn't  have  told  you 
why.  They  were  too  busy;  there  was 
too  much  to  see  and  do;  maybe  He 
didn't  "appeal"  to  them,  wasn't  their 
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type  of  person,  didn't  fit  their  social 
group. 

Others  He  actually  offended,  and 
they  actively  opposed  Him  and  all 
that  He  stood  for,  opposed  Him  until, 
the  record  said,  "they  sought  to  kill 
Him."  This  they  did,  and  the  horrible 
truth  is  written:  "His  own  received 
Him  not."  The  punctuation  mark 
which  should  follow  that  is  a  blood- 
stained cross. 

But  do  not  forget  the  positive. 
Many  did  receive  Him.  Even  the 
innkeeper  gave  the  Holy  Family  the 
best  he  had  left;  maybe  we  are  too 
hard  on  that  innkeeper.  The  shep- 
herds came,  and  the  magi.  "The  com- 
mon people  heard  Him  gladly." 
Some  rulers  were  on  His  side,  Nico- 
demus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  to 
name  two.  He  got  eleven  loyal  dis- 
ciples; there  were  at  least  seventy 
others  worthy  to  preach  in  His  name. 
There  were  many  women,  and  some 
young  people.  At  least  two  soldiers 
were  able  to  bear  witness  to  Him. 

There  were  five  hundred  people 
soon  after  His  resurrection;  then 
there  were  three  thousand  more,  and 
so  the  addition  continued,  "a  noble 


army,  men  and  boys,  the  matron  and 
the  maid." 

It  is  not  all  darkness  and  shadow. 
This  recurring  Christmas,  even  with 
all  its  commercial  appeals,  its  tinsel 
and  its  surface  gaiety,  reminds  us  of 
people  coming  into  the  circle  of  the 
heavenly  glow  and  singing. 

"O  come,  let  us  adore  Him, 
Christ  the  Lord." 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Does  the  attitude  of  the  inn- 
keeper on  Christmas  Eve  indicate  the 
attitude  that  many  people  were  to 
take  toward  Christ — the  attitude  that 
many  people  take  today? 

2.  Christ  was  threatened  early  in 
life — does  this  have  any  special 
meaning? 

3.  Christ  was  once  very  popular — 
why  did  He  become  unpopular? 

4.  Didn't  Christ  think  that  the  at- 
titude people  had  toward  Him  was 
the  attitude  His  followers  could  ex- 
pect toward  themselves? 

5.  Is  popularity  the  measure  of  a 
man's  worth?  If  not,  then  what  is? 

6.  How  can  the  Christmas  refrain, 
"Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  toward 
men,"  become  real  today? 
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£  Porlh  Par  II  %fetara»  § 

♦>  ♦:♦ 

•♦•        I  will  never  forget  a  Christmas  service  during  World  War  II  in  Alsace,  ♦> 

.♦♦    France.  The  circumstances  were  hardly  conducive  to  worship  as  we  think  of  £ 

♦♦*    it  in  normal  times.  For  a  group  of  us  "church"  was  held  on  a  bitterly  cold  ♦♦* 

♦♦♦    day  in  a  barn  used  as  a  first-aid  station.  I  remember  particularly  the  statement  »♦♦ 

*♦•    made  by  one  of  the  injured,  facing  the  prospect  of  losing  a  leg.  "Through  all  •♦* 

♦♦♦    this  mess,"  he  said  sincerely,  "I  am  just  beginning  to  discover  the  Christ  child."  »♦♦ 

♦♦!                                                   — Chaplain  A.  R.  Nordgren,  Reformatory  Pillar  % 
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Study  Outline  for  Week  Beginning  December  25, 1955 


CHRIST'S   LIFE   IN   GOD'S   PLAN 

by   Frederick   W.    Gropp 

"THE  VOICE  OF  ONE  CRYING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS" 
SUGGESTED  READING:  John  1:6-8;  19-37 


Aim  of  This  Lesson: 
To  examine  the  work  of  a  witness. 

■  Here  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
Gospel  is  the  weird  Old-Testament- 
like character,  John  the  Baptist.  He 
was  Jesus'  cousin.  He  was  an  eccen- 
tric son  of  the  desert,  and  we  know 
that  he  was  typical  of  many  "proph- 
ets" and  religious  people  who  di- 
vided their  time  between  the  desert 
and  the  cities.  (An  interesting  side- 
light on  John  the  Baptist  is  contained 
in  Edmund  Wilson's  recent  book 
about  the  pre-Christian  Essene  com- 
munity on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  described  in  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  discovered  but  a  few  years 
ago.  Ask  your  Chaplain  about  it.) 

A  study  of  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist  would  be  worth  while.  He 
too  was  rejected  and  put  to  death 
by  people  who  would  not  accept  his 
judgment  upon  their  lives.  John's 
primary  mission  was  to  introduce 
Christ  and  to  "bear  witness"  to  Him. 
Note  how  often  this  is  said  in  these 
few  verses  which  we  are  reading 
this  week. 

There  is  much  to  discover  about 
John  the  Baptist,  this  heroic  popular 
preacher.  But  John  himself  would  be 
disturbed  if  we  were  to  confine  this 
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study  to  him.  He  reduced  himself  to 
"a  voice"  and  the  world  to  a  "wilder- 
ness" so  that  the  figure  of  Jesus 
Christ  would  stand  clear  and  daz- 
zling before  His  own  people  and  be- 
fore us. 

John  disappears  just  as  the  trap- 
pings of  Christmas  will  disappear 
this  week,  just  as  the  old  year  will 
fade  away  and  be  gone.  John  will 
decrease  and  diminish  until  not  even 
his  voice  will  be  needed — if  we  have 
found  the  Christ  whom  John  has  in- 
troduced. "He  must  increase,"  said 
John.  Does  not  John's  mission  de- 
scribe our  own? 

There  is  never  any  better  time  in 
the  year  to  talk  about  Christ  than 
in  this  period  between  Christmas,  the 
day  upon  which  our  week  begins, 
and  the  last  day  of  our  fading  year. 
But  what  shall  we  say?  I  think  we 
may  best  say  what  John  said,  a  sim- 
ple introduction.  "Behold,  Jesus 
Christ."  "Here  is  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  takes  away  our  world's  sin."  It 
is  a  simple  introduction,  as  direct  as 
the  title  of  Peter  Marshall's  best- 
selling  sermons,  Mr.  Jones,  Meet  the 
Master. 

How  good  are  you  at  making  in- 
troductions?   Some   people    are   not 
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very  clever  at  it.  Christians  must 
learn  the  persuasive  grace  of  bring- 
ing people  into  the  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Perhaps  you  are  tongue-tied 
and  a  bit  embarrassed  to  talk  about 
your  own  intimate  relation  with 
Christ.  You  do  not  parade  your  love 
for  your  mother  or  your  father,  your 
wife  or  your  sweetheart,  or  your 
brother  or  even  your  best  friend  be- 
fore a  barracks  full  of  acquaintances. 
But  you  would  be  proud  to  introduce 
them  one  by  one,  wouldn't  you? 

What  then  prevents  us  from  ask- 
ing our  buddy  to  go  with  us  to  the 
Chapel,  or  even  to  go  farther  than 
that?  Say  simply,  "I  want  you  to 
meet  Jesus  Christ" — and  let  him  read 
your  well-marked  New  Testament. 
Or,  "Here  is  a  good  introduction  to 
Jesus,"  and  point  out  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  or  the  Third  Chapter  of 
John,  or  a  good  book  about  Him. 

It  may  be  hard,  but  it  should  be 
done.  Then,  like  John,  the  introduc- 
tion having  been  made,  you  may 
fade  out  of  the  picture — and  leave 
Jesus  to  "carry  on"  as  he  will. 

Now  read  what  happens.  Turn 
again  to  the  passage,  John  1,  and 
read  verses  35-37.  See?  There  is  the 
way  a  witness  likes  to  see  it  happen. 


Two  men  "heard  him  speak,  and 
they  followed  Jesus." 

As  you  wind  up  the  year  1955, 
isn't  there  somebody  you  need  to  in- 
troduce to  your  Master?  Think  now 
— maybe  it  will  mean  a  brief  note 
back  home.  Maybe  it  will  be  a  quiet 
word  to  the  man  who  lives  next  to 
you  in  your  quarters.  Maybe  it  is 
your  girl  friend.  It  may  even  be  a 
mother  or  a  father. 

John  said,  "There  stands  one 
among  you  whom  you  don't  know. 
Behold  Jesus!"  Can't  you  say  it  too? 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Where  does  John  the  Baptist  fit 
into  the  coming  of  Christ?  Was  he 
necessary?  What  did  he  accomplish? 

2.  Would  you  say  John  was  a 
martyr  for  his  faith?  Could  you  call 
him  a  Christian?  What  was  Jesus' 
estimate  of  him? 

3.  There  were  certainly  other 
preachers  of  his  day — why  was  Jesus 
especially  interested  in  John? 

4.  In  what  ways  were  John  and 
his  message  like  Christ  and  his  mes- 
sage. In  what  did  Jesus  excel  John? 

5.  How  can  we  point  men  to 
Christ  as  John  did? 
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Let  Christmas  not  become  a  thing 
Merely  of  merchants'  trafficking, 
Of  tinsel,  bell  and  holly  wreath 
And  surface  pleasure,  but  beneath 
The  childish  glamor  let  us  find 


Nourishment  for  soul  and  mind. 
Let  us  follow  kinder  ways 
Through  our  teeming  human  maze 
And  help  the  age  of  peace  to  come 
From  a  Dreamer's  martyrdom. 


*♦*  — Madeline  Morse,  Wesley  an  Christian  Advocate        *:* 

♦  .♦♦ 
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"Why  is  it  important  not  to  lose 
your  head  in  an  attack?"  asked  the 
Sarge. 

The  recruit  answered,  "Because  it 
wouldn't  leave  no  place  to  put  your 
helmet." 

— Christian  Union  Herald 

Texan:  "Oklahoma  is  an  outlying 
province  of  Texas." 

Oklahoman:  "That  isn't  so.  No 
state  can  outlie  Texas." 

— Watchman  Examiner 

The  family  was  objecting  to  its 
son's  girl,  insisting  he  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  about  the 
feminine  company  that  he  was  keep- 
ing. 

Tm  sorry,  Dad,"  said  the  boy, 
"but  that's  the  best  girl  I  can  get 
with  the  car  we've  got." 

— Watchman  Examiner 


&-*- 


A  Naval  officer  on  watch  aboard 
ship  rushed  angrily  to  the  speaking 
tube  and  yelled:  "Is  there  a  blither- 
ing idiot  at  the  end  of  this  tube?" 

"Not  at  this  end,  sir,"  came  the 
calm  reply. 

Lucy  was  congratulating  Lura- 
belle  on  her  remarkable  driving  abil- 
ity. "Why,  dearie,  you  handle  the 
car  like  a  veteran."  Oh,  is  that  so?" 
countered  Lurabelle.  "Have  you  ever 
seen  me  handle  a  veteran?" 

— Indiana  Telephone  News 
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The   optimist   says,    "Please   pass 
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the  cream. " 

The  pessimist  says,  "Please  pass 
the  milk." 

The  realist  says,  "Please  pass  the 

•nit-rlipr  " 


pitcher.' 


— Be-saw 


"One  of  your  old  beaus?' 


Not  all  men  are  homeless,  but 
some  are  home  less  than  others. 

— Construction  Digest 

Tourists  are  people  who  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  get  a  kodak 
picture  of  themselves  standing  by  the 
car. 

— Watchman  Examiner 
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Would  you  like  to  cheer  a  group  of  kiddies  this  Christmas 
...  in  the  area  where  you  are  stationed? 


YOU  CAN,  YOU  KNOW.  And  there  are  many  other  things  you  can  do 
— or  might  already  be  doing — for  the  community  that  is  your  present  home. 

The  United  Fellowship  of  Protestants  is  running  a  contest  to  find  what 
it  considers  the  best  service  project  offered  to  a  community  by  a  religious 
group  of  servicemen.  You  might  be  planning  to  have  just  such  a  Christmas 
party  as  the  fellows  had  in  the  picture  above  (at  Taegu  National  Hospital, 
Korea,  during  the  Christmas  season  of  1952). 

Or  you  might  hold  Bible  classes,  cultural  programs,  or  New  Year's 
Watch  Night  rallies  for  native  people.  Maybe  you  are  working  with 
orphans  or  sponsoring  deputation  teams  to  churches. 

Whatever  it  is  that  the  religious  group  you  are  a  member  of  is  doing, 
why  not  enter  a  description  of  it  in  our  contest?  Write  us  for  rules  (The 
Link,  122  Maryland  Avenue,  Washington  2,  D.C.),  or  see  the  November 
1955  Link,  pages  24  and  25.  Prizes  range  from  $10.00  to  $50.00,  and  the 
contest  closes  January  31,  1956. 


y^J  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie! 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by; 
Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 

The  everlasting  light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 


How  silently,  how  silently 

The  wondrous  gift  is  given ! 
So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 

The  blessings  of  His  heaven. 
No  ear  may  hear  His  coming, 

But  in  this  world  of  sin, 
Where  meek  souls  will  receive  him  still, 

The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 

—Phillips  Brooks 
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